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YouTH -AND RELIGION 


“He is a bold and perhaps a foolish 
man who dares to be even an inter- 
preter much more a spokesman of the 
youth of the world,” says C. E. Silcox 
in the March number of 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


In this series of articles the writer 
attempts to portray youth “with a measure 
of realism as human beings powerfully 
influenced by their own immediate envi- 
ronment and more subtly moulded by the 
spirit of the age.’ Second article in April. 

IN THE City OF TRUTH 

For the April issue of THE WOMANS 
PRESS, James T. Shotwell has shown a 
great university as a community of under- 
standing; preserving and interpreting the 
heritage of culture and adapting it to 
changing minds. 
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“The Life that Counts” 
By MRS. HOWARD TAYLOR 


REV. ENOCH F. BELL writes: “I have beer 
reading Borden of Yale, by Mrs. Howard Taylor. 
The book is wonderfully written. William Borde: 
was an extraordinary man on almost every count 
and his Christian life and faith raised his natura 
power to the ’nth degree. It is a book that every 
Christian worker ought to read.” 

DE. B.-A. 


TORREY writes: “This life of your 


son is wonderful; it is one of the most interesting 


and helpful biographies that I have ever read. Not 
only is the life itself one of great importance but 
the record of it is written with great skill, both i: 
the choice of material and in the way in which it is 
put. I know something of Mrs. Taylor’s ability to 
write biographies frem her life of Hudson Taylor 
and from Pastor Hsi, but I am inclined to think that 
she has done the work upon this book with ever 
wiser judgment and greater skill than she displayed 
in these other books.” 

287 Pages 


Cloth Binding. With Map and Illustrations 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid at 


CHINA INLAND MISSION 


7 W. School Lene, 
German town, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


150 St. George St. 


Toronto 5, Ont. 
and Booksellers. 
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Youth Picks Its Adventure 


By Frank I. Olmstead 


T was New Year’s Eve in Milwaukee. 


Around a table in a Chinese “Chop 
Suey” restaurant sat eight or ten stu- 
dents Nearby a mechanical piano 





broadcasted its plebeian origin, while 
many of the patrons added to the din by 
blowing lustily on tin horns. The spirit of rev- 
elry could be tangibly felt. A cynical—or was 
his expression envious?—policeman stood near 


' the cashier, apparently prepared for trouble. 


After some hilarity the students began to be- 
have queerly and the policeman eyed them suspi- 
ciously. They might be hatching up some devil- 
ment—for boys and co-eds alike were eagerly 
leaning forward over half-emptied chop-suey 
dishes and tea cups. Under cover of the noise, 
the students were carrying on a discussion, which, 
had it reached the ears of “the law’ would have 
made him shift his anxiety for their morals to 
concern for their sanity. An hour of participa- 
tion in the celebration had satisfied them. Their 
attention had veered back to the dominating in- 
terest of the hour, and all else was forgotten. 

The subject of their concern was prayer. 

They were delegates at the National Student 
Conference, where nearly three thousand young 
minds were grappling with age-old problems. 
Reinhold Niebuhr had teased their intellects with 
his vividly new diagnosis of modern life. Stud- 
dert-Kennedy had wooed them by his spiritual 
power, even while he bewildered them by his 
strangely orthodox modernism. Glenn Clark had 
stood before them as a practitioner of miracles. 
Now they could not for long be satisfied with the 
lesser excitement of jazz or bumptious joy. Other 
adventures and greater seemed to beckon to 
them. 

“You agreed to help correlate things for us,” 
said Marian. “Tell us about prayer, that’s a good 
Correlator!” Her elbows straddled her chow 

NOTE: Mr. Olmstead, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, is student Association secretary at the Colo- 





| tado School of Mines. 


mein dish. Her cupped hands almost concealed 
her face. Naught but her eyes were visible, 
glowing as they were with eager curiosity. As 
the others leaned closer, a similar alert interest 
was reflected on every face. 

The Correlator, a middle-aged man, was ap- 
parently still in sympathy with young life, for he 
had enjoyed to the utmost the preceding merri- 
ment. 

“Just what is behind your question?” he re- 
turned. ‘“‘Why do you want to know about 
prayer?” 

Marian continued as spokesman. 

“We know that for some men prayer is reason- 
able and practical. We have lost that kind of 
prayer. It makes our activities seem futile, and 
leaves life purposeless. Maybe you can help us 
get hold of something again.” 

“It’s simple,” said the Correlator. “We will 
have to start back a ways, however, and sketch a 
picture of what man is like in his relation to God. 
You can’t pray unless you can love. You can’t 
love unless you have become God-like, or make 
your nature like God’s. And it is hard to do that 
unless you understand your relationship to God.” 

“We don’t know what God is like,” countered 
Marian. “How can we know our relation to Him? 
You said the other day that you thought that Nie- 
buhr believes in a ‘progressively diminishing 
naive dualism.’ That leaves us cold. Studdert- 
Kennedy also has us puzzled. We can’t figure out 
what his conception of God is.”’ 


“Suppose we assume for the sake of argument 
that Jesus was right in his idea of God,” ventured 
the Correlator. “Wait a moment!” as a skeptic 
started to protest. “Bear with me while I give 
us common standing ground for viewing Jesus’ 
place in the world’s life. Richard Roberts has 
helped me most along that line. He launched me 
into a train of thought that now lets me see life 
whole. Down through the geologic ages, we see 
life progressively advancing from lower to higher 
levels. In the millions of years since life began— 
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somewhere between twenty and three hundred, 
perhaps—” 

“What’s a few million years between friends,” 
broke in the irrepressible Eddie, whose jocular 
exterior covered a keen mind and a most idealistic 
spirit. The Correlator was too intent to be in- 
terrupted except by a smile. 

“In these long ages of time, historical geology 
shows, as though it were written in a book, that 
the progress upward has been much more rapid as 
higher levels of life were reached. For example, 
life appears to have remained unchanged in the 
minute organism stage for a period much longer 
than the period required for the tremendous 
change from reptiles to men. Looking into the 
future, the best authorities agree that we have 
the ‘makings,’ in sun energy and the like, to keep 
life going on the earth for perhaps many millions 
of years. If that is true what are we going to 
develop into? If man has acquired all his present 
unique qualities in perhaps less than a million 
years, and if he has presumably at least as long 
a stretch of life before him, and if the progress 
upward is becoming increasingly rapid,—what 
next ?—and next?” 

“But how are you going to get Jesus into the 
picture?” said Jerry. “Evolution sort of tended 
to rule him out for me.” 


Where Jesus Comes In 
“That’s the point at which Dr. Roberts helped 


me,” replied the Correlator. “He pictured Jesus 
as a great mutation or ‘sport,’ a breaking away 
from type such as Burbank used in developing 
new varieties. Jesus represented a radical change 
of type. He was born with a larger capacity to 
develop his God-nature than any man before or 
since. He developed that side of his nature so 
completely that he actually became like God, and 
thus revealed to us what God is like. But he did 
more. He showed us what we are all going to be 
like in a few more years—a few centuries may see 
growth in that direction beyond our wildest sur- 
mises. Do you get the idea? As Dr. Roberts 
put it, Jesus revealed at once the nature of God, 
and the future of the human race. We can be 
optimists. Progress is sure. The goal is certain 
and infinitely worth while. We have reached the 
point where you and I can consciously share in 
and quicken the process. There is something to 
live for!” 

“It’s an entirely new conception, but I believe 
I get it,” said Marian, her brow puckered with 
the intensity of her concentration. 

“That's more than I do,” conceded Eddie. “But 
goon. I can bring it up for rumination later!” 

“Now let’s get back to Jesus’ idea of God,” con- 
tinued the Correlator, smiling encouragement at 
the circle of earnest faces. “Jesus drew a clear- 
cut picture of a ruling spirit in the universe who 
has placed a bit of his own nature in each man- 
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animal. Thus he is to them as a father. He 
loves men, and is eagerly waiting for them to de- 
velop their God-inheritance. Then they will be- 
come capable of loving all others, as he does. They 
will become interested in his purposes, and will bx 
eager to help him work toward those purposes— 
forming sort of a partnership, ‘God and Sons, Up. 
limited,’ it might be called. That’s—” 

“Did Jesus tell us such things about God?” in. 
terrupted a girl’s voice, with evident perplexity, 


Several started to answer, but their voices were 


lost in the bedlam-burdened atmosphere. Finally 
a boy managed to make himself understood. , 
“Maybe it isn’t put in orthodox language, but 
it’s got a good whallop to my ears in spite of its 
teleological and anthropomorphic assumptions. 
xemember it’s just an hypothesis.” 
“You need to remember the words of our friend 


Kennedy,” declared Jerry. “He reminded us that. 


you can’t have a deomorphic man without having 
an anthropomorphic God.” 

“Now that we are safely past that crisis,” the 
Correlator took the helm again, “let’s see how 
man and God might communicate with each 
other. It is surely conceivable that if the same 
nature is found in both man and God, and both 
are capable of self-expression, then mutual com- 
munication should be possible.” 

“Oh, but man isn’t capable of self-expression!” 
burst out Kay, a girl majoring in philosophy and 
psychology, who was decidedly of the variety that 
gentlemen are assumed to prefer. ‘Man is 
shaped by his automatic response to the external 
stimuli in his environment. He—” 

“You are forgetting the hypothesis!” declared 
Walt, a mighty gridiron hero, possessed of a keen 
mind, and only half ashamed of it. “This man 
we are considering possesses a bit of the nature 
of God, which spills the whole mechanistic 


"? 


formation! 


How About Prayer? 


“Thanks, Walt,” said the Correlator, shoving 
a few more dishes aside that he might lean closer. 
“Now folks, tell me how many students actually 
believe in prayer these days?” 

A chorus arose, the various replies standing out 
because the piano-machine paused for a moment 
as if for needed breath. “None!” “Few!” 
“Twenty-five per cent!” Helen, tall and honest, 
capped it off: “Some of us may use prayer like 
a spiritual Daily Dozen, but we don’t believe it 
does more than pep us up for the job.” 

“People did believe in prayer a few decades 
back,” stated the Correlator. “Why the change” 

“Modern science!” “Psychology!” “Common? 
sense!” “Our prosperity!” came immediat 
response. 

“That's it. We cannot blindly accept the ol¢ 
bases for prayer. Stripped of all rationalizing, 
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they offend our reason. They seem to view God 
as running a ‘Naborhood Store’ where our 
phoned orders will be filled if our creed or con- 
tribution-backed credit is good. Or God is im- 
plied to be a super-messenger boy, directed by 
our altruistic selves. The temptation is supinely 
to relax from prayer effort, reasoning that God 
knows what folks need better than we do, and 
feeling it a bit impertinent to coach him. Cer- 
tainly such an attitude is more honest than for- 
mal, loveless prayer, whose root of faith has 
been eaten away by an unacknowledged worm of 
doubt. But it has led to suicide. For faith in 
life we must think further. 


Science vs. Miracles 


“It would appear that science has destroyed our 
faith in prayer. But I believe that science is 
about to restore a hundredfold what it has de- 
stroyed. ‘A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.’ As we get more knowledge, we begin to 
see how little we know and how unscientific it is 
to assume that there is naught in the universe 
save what can be explained in terms of our 
present knowledge.” 

“Edison says we know about a millionth part 
of what we will know about electricity,” said 
Kim, a boy from Korea who had missed no word 
of the discussion. “I suppose that other realms 
of knowledge would be in proportion.” 

“How discouraging!” sighed Chandos of the 
vivid imagination. 

“T’ll say!” said Eddie. “Our tenth-power 
grandchildren will have to go to school till they 
are forty to get all the dope!” 

“How encouraging!” corrected the Correlator. 
“Think of all the undiscovered forces and laws 
there are in the universe! Think of all the fun 
we will have uncovering them! Already matter 
has disappeared. All is energy, as Dr. Millikan 
could have told us this morning. I suppose there 
is energy enough in a nickel to drive an airplane 
around the world! We could—” 

“Oh boy!” interrupted Eddie. 
one could do with a dime!” 

“Pipe down!” protested Jerry. 
want to think!” 

“We are getting close to the heart of this mat- 
ter,” asserted the Correlator. ‘“Prayer-power 
such as we desire must work miracles. Yet it 
must not conflict with a universe of law and or- 
der. The only way out is the possibility that man 
can satisfy the conditions under which some of 
these undiscovered forces operate. We can do it, 
if at all, as we permit the God-nature in us to 
develop. Then we begin to work in harmony 
With God's purposes, hence in tune with all the 
forces and laws of his world. We 
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release our- 
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selves from the inhibitions of certain primary in- 
stincts and sentiments that work counter to God’s 
purposes, such as fear, anger, hate, grief, suspi- 
cion, envy and resentment. These attitudes dis- 
appear as we develop the God-side of our natures. 
We become able to love others, for we see them 
as God does. As Harold Philips put it yester- 
day, we see in every man we meet a chamber to 
contain God. We love him and want to treat him 
as we would treat God. Thus we take the last 
step in the evolution of man. We become sons 
of God, as Jesus did. We gain the privilege of 
close association with God. We can draw on his 
wisdom, and enter into his timelessness. We can 
work miracles in his name.” 

The speaker used an unusually vociferous mo- 
ment to rest his vocal chords, strained by the en- 
forced competition. 

“Miracles?” repeated Marian. 
does not seem to fit the picture. 
magic, and the shattering of laws.” 

“These miracles would be to our day as the 
telephone and automobile would have been to 
ancient Greece,” replied the Correlator. ‘They 
appear to break old laws, but instead they are 
just utilizing new forces. Can we find forces 
which will do for service what steam, electricity 
and gasoline have done for communication? The 
world needs desperately a modern way of help- 
ing others, a way to speed up the process beyond 
all possible limits of hand and lip service. It 
needs to rediscover prayer as a method of ser- 
vice. 


“That word 
It suggests 


Finding “Soul's Sincere Desire”’ 


“Studdert-Kennedy has said that prayer for 
others is just remembering them in the presence 
of God. That states it beautifully. It is caring, 
loving with great humility and concern. Out un- 
der the stars, or in church or in my closet, I bring 
to mind a friend, one perhaps whose animal in- 
heritance is quite alive, and whose God-inherit- 
ance is still dormant. He knows only the scanty, 
immature joy of a self-centered life. If I am 
to help him, my God-nature must be so alive, that 
as a son, I stand in the presence of the Father. I 
remember my friend there. What happens?” 

‘But how get the God-nature so alive?” sighed 
Helen. 


“We can come to that later,” decided the Cor- 
relator. “Let’s see if we can imagine an undis- 
covered law by which God might answer our 
‘soul’s sincere desire,’ as Glenn Clark calls it. 

“As | remember my friend, the God-nature in 
me is very much alive. That is the part of me 
that That love-capacity in me is stimu- 
lated, raised to high voltage power. God is love, 
or love is an attribute of God which is as preval- 


loves. 
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ent as ether. May not the love-power within 
me, stimulated, send out waves on the love-ele- 
ment, waves of love-energy? These waves are 
tuned to the personality of my friend. They 
strike the dormant God-nature within him. They 
stimulate it into life, as the sunshine and rain 
cause a seed in the ground to grow. He begins 
to come into his divine inheritance. 


“The process may continue for weeks, perhaps 
months. My friend may have seemed quite con- 
tented before. Now he becomes restless and dis- 
satisfied. There is conflict. But steadily the de- 
sire for higher levels of life grows within him. 
At the same time, I through my loving have be- 
come more and more capable of helping him. 
And some rarely beautiful day, what I have to 
share is drawn to his need as naturally as a bee 
is drawn to a flower. The divine, the eternal 
within him begins to live. And a friendship, too, 
one of earth’s priceless treasures, is born that 
day.” 

“OQ-o-h-h-h-h!” sighed the emotional Evelyn. 
The rest laughed, glad of the break. 


How Love-Energy Works 


“Of course I have painted it in the ideal,” con- 
ceded the Correlator. “Otherwise it would be 
even more difficult to see. But each of us has 
already in part the capacity to become such a 
sending station. All we need is an hypothesis 
close enough to reason to give us faith enough 
to try it out by the laboratory method. It rep- 
resents the greatest field for human research 
that I can imagine. 


“Personally, I am still burdened a large part 
of the time with an undue predominance of the 
animal nature. I have, however, experimented 
with love-energy in honest doubt, as a chemist 
uses litmus paper. The results have been so un- 
failingly positive that to me it is already far be- 
yond the realm of possible coincidence. Faltering 
and failing often, I have yet come to know that 
iove-energy is as real as electrical energy. At 
first it strains our love-capacity to help a single 
friend. In the end, we may learn to broadcast 
helpfully to our entire campus, or even to the 
whole world. 


“This God-nature generated love-energy is 
power. Power for the husband and wife to draw 
closer to each other and to their children. Power 
to end jealousy by ending selfishness. Power to 
destroy our enemies by making them friends. 
Power to produce reforms, not by legislation, but 
by changing the hearts of men,—and you will re- 
call that the species changes through the speci- 
men. Studdert-Kennedy said that power is mean- 
ingless without purpose. This power comes into 
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being only as it is tied to a purpose—and in truth 
we do not lack purposes, as we see hatred and 
strife rampant in so many spheres of the world’s 
life.” 

“But where does one take hold?” asked! 
Marian. “Tell us how we can begin to develop | 
our God-natures.” | 


“Your very question shows that you do not! 
need an answer,” was the reply. “You have be. 
gun to want it, and that is the beginning of de- 
velopment. Keep in mind that in acquiring the 
privilege of using love-energy—that is, in de- 
veloping your God-inheritance—old and familiar! 
principles still hold. Time and energy are in- 
volved, even as they are involved in entering the 
world of music, or math, or medicine. Given aq! 
mind-set toward discovery, given time for read- 
ing, time for fellowship with like seekers, time crorc 
for silence to listen for God’s voice—then the de-| 
velopment of your God-nature is as certain aS shiatry 
the growth of a well-fed, healthy baby.” be his ¢ 

“Tell us about some of your personal experi-far bet 
ments” pleaded Kay. insane 


“IT will—after you have tried it and found itshould 
works!” The Correlator chuckled at her affec-lesires. 
tive registration of dismay. “Much of my evi-'t depe 
dence is gained from others, but always in part-*Y*" # 
nership with them, or as an even exchange.” 9 P! 
Whatever I might tell you would have scant mean-!S °P" 
ing before you have done a bit of laboratory ex. light, 
perimentation for yourselves. em 

““All God asks is that we have faith enough to! : : | 
try. That is all he asked of Edison before he. e 
made him a present of the incandescent light. or 
The Great Father must have many gifts waiting’. wag 
for honest, open-minded, thinking workers to'®"*: 
claim. Love-energy is probably but one of a festran 
thousand ways in which God wants to cooperat: {Jk of 
with the junior members of the firm. In ten or obey 
twenty years, some of you will be telling what'tral 
others of these ways may be.” fon, ne 

The Correlator’s voice was getting husky. He Hent 
looked at his watch, and exclaimed. ‘How underly © 
the sun did it get to be this time of day? It’s! «ed | 
after two o’clock! This is scandalous. I move/edicat 
we adjourn. All in favor please stand!” from a 


There was a rising vote of assent. The party into th 
filed out past the puzzled policeman. The merry Work.” 
crowd in the street was now somewhat thinner,| Behi 
withal even more wild. Dance music floated outhears ¢ 
from various halls. Potential adventure of many have +, 
kinds surrounded them. In the past of some, ith, .,, 
would have called loudly; but now most of them 
seemed unconscious of it. They had caught 4 
glimpse of the realm of greatest adventure. The 
spirit of youth was uplifted to answer the larger 
call. 
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wt HREE conceptions of 

of de- the chief end of man 

e the dominate modern ed- 

n de. ucation, literature, 

miliar| art and religion. 
“cg I. The first ruling theory of 

~~ the chief end of man is self- 

1g the expression. 

ven a Is self-expression a good end 

read- for man? It depends upon the 

tee GEORGE STEWART = gelf that is expressing its in- 
e- 


, ner urge. A professor of psy- 
MIN S shiatry at Columbia University faced this question 
inhis classroom and answered it by saying it was 
xperi-far better that a few neurotic people should go 
insane than that the moral life of a neighborhood 
und itshould be polluted by their muddy thoughts and 
poeta oro Should one express oneself fully at home? 
y eyi-/t depends of course, on what one has to express. 
- part- dven a worthy desire to practice upon a piano can 
om be a public nuisance. Henry Sidgwick gives it as 
a opinion that if all men did what they thought 
ry ex. fight, without further enlightenment, the world 
would be a worse place to live in. Blackstone, one 
f the earliest English commentators on the com- 
on neon law, remarked that with each man’s rights, 
light powers, privileges, and immunities, those qualities 
raiting” self-expression, there _were corresponding no 
os to lights, liabilities, and duties, the qualities of self- 
- of g (estraint and consideration. Today we hear much 
perat®'| lk of the elan vital, the drive of life which should 
tom or obeyed ; but there is as truly the frein vital, the 
: what!estraint of life. All great art is restrained emo- 
tion, not rampant self-expression. 
y. He Henry M. Stanley, in his autobiography—which 
under ‘very one under forty should read at least twice— 
? It’sfeed the problem of self-expression or of self- 
moveiedication and set down as a conclusion drawn 
from a life of dangerous service: “I was not sent 
party into the world to be happy, I was sent for a special 
merry Work.” 
\inner,| Behind all creative art and work lie months and 
ed outhears of discipline and preparation. Although God 
many ave to Franz Schubert in a flash of inspiration 
: ithe songs he set down for the delight of future 
ivy teherations, nevertheless Schubert was prepared 
receive that flash, when it came, by months and 


», The 


larger}. 

g NOTE: Dr. Stewart, a Minister in the Madison Ave- 
ue Presbyterian Church, has just issued two new books; 
he Redemption and The Crucifixion in Our Street. 
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God’s View of Man 


By George Stewart 


years of faithful and painstaking work. Kathleen 
Norris, one of our most gifted American women, 
writing in a delightful volume entitled Noon, men- 
tions her hard-earned success when first it broke 
upon her: “By a series of happy incidents I was 
established; the simultaneous appearance of short 
stories of mine, immediately after this, in half 
a dozen magazines at once, gave me the appear- 
ance of a sudden success. But I know better. I 
know every hard moment of nine difficult years 
since my father’s death had been a part of the 
process. There was not one bitter or discouraging 
hour of it that has not been of use to me since. 
And ‘to all the American girls who mean to be 
writers this is a good place to say: Don’t be 
afraid to live and to suffer. Don’t mind the lost 
job and the humiliations and the heart-breaking 
delays. No princess born to the purple, to praise 
and flattery, was ever a big writer, or a big actress, 
or a big musician. All this is the acid cutting of 
the plate, and the deeper the cut the deeper the 
print will be. Plunge in!” 

Why was it that such crowds of people went to 
see the dramatic presentation of Bernard Shaw’s 
St. Joan? Because upon every line of it was writ- 
ten, not self-expression, but self-dedication to a 
cause. Because of their sheer romance, dedicated 
lives are more arresting and interesting than lives 
centered in self-expression. St. Joan might have 
been a village belle, but she became one of God’s 
saints. 

Recently a worker in the “Heart of Africa’ 
Mission wrote home: “If a man counts his life of 
any account, if he holds it dear unto himself, or 
desires to live many years, he had better seek 
some softer job. But if he feels that for him the 
world holds no greater honor, or pleasure, than 
to fight for Christ in the firing line, except it be 
to die for Him in the hottest part of the field, 
then by all means let him come.” 

“What is man that thou art mindful of him?” 
He is a being who at his best is not so much 
seeking self-expression as he is dedicating himsel* 
to hard tasks. 


Growth Essential 


II. A second theory which has gained great 
favor in the educational world of our day is that 
the chief end of man is growth. 

It was once said of the younger Pitt, that “he 
was cast and never grew.” Hammond remarked 
of him, “His clocks stopped at 1819.” One likes 
to feel that he has driven some stakes ahead dur- 
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ing the year, that he can take higher hurdles than 
formerly, that he can perform more difficult and 
dangerous tasks. Goethe’s remark about Lessing 
after a week’s separation, “He has grown im- 
measurably since last I saw him,” is a compliment 
anyone would like to have said of himself. 

Do you recall in Bishop Bloughram’s Apology 
a picture of the growth of man through his 
struggles: 

No, when the fight begins within himself, 

A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his 
head, 

Satan looks up between his feet—both tug— 

He’s left himself i’ the middle: the soul wakes and 

Grows. Prolong that battle through his life: 

Never leave growing till the life to come. 

Sensitive hearts uplifted to the radiance of 
Jesus’ personality can no longer be the same once 
they have responded to his illumination and 
beauty. They must grow. Weak personalities 
can no longer be content to remain in impotence 
once they are assured that power and reinforce- 
ment are available through Him. 

But eternal growth cannot be the end of life, 
even of eternal life. It is too fugitive, too in- 
definite, too evasive. And that leads up to a third 
question. 


“A Life Full of Glorious Problems” 


III. The third conception which is abroad is 
that the chief end of man is to solve the riddles 
of life. 

John Muir, the great American Naturalist, was 
right when after a sunset in the Yosemite he 
wrote home: “The sun has gone down in golden 
glory, and I am tired but happy with a life full of 
glorious problems.” There is spiritual fruitage 
from pain and waiting and the tardy rewards of 
life. A “life full of glorious problems!” 

Is the end of life to solve problems? Aristotle, 
when he looked upon his neighbors and beheld 
their keen minds and nimble fingers, said that the 
chief end of man was activity. Jesus was more 
definite and said: “My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent me and to finish His work.” It 
is an arresting thought that God’s work is still 
unfinished, and that some of His problems are 
unsolved and await our partnership and coopera- 
tion in solving them. 

The problems which rest upon our generation 
divide themselves roughly into three major 
categories. 

The first group consists of problems of conduct. 
Are there not answers to bring to inquiring minds, 
are there not family frictions, and personal sin, 
and doubt? Are there not lives hungering for 
affection and understanding? Has some friend 
starved because we have been niggardly in our 
affection? Are there not twists in many minds 
which only patience and time can straighten? 
Are there not problems of investment of influence? 


The I ntercollegiag, il, 19: 


The second category of problems involves certaineg 
over-spreading fears which rest upon our day, ( 
Careful students have interpreted much of thd 
current legislation and many of the contemporary 
secret organizations as originating in deep-seated 
and often inarticulate fear. Glen Frank points oy; 
that we are confronted with the biological fear of 
race deterioration, the psychological fear of crowd 
mindedness, the political fear of undisciplined re 
democracy, the economic fear of dehumanizatiogfF 2 


through mechanization, the historical fear , 524 
social senescence, and the administrative fear oBA= 
unmanageable bigness. And I would add the, 
spiritual fear lest present-day Christianity l¢ 
watered down until it becomes the handmaid of 
psychology, culture, and pantheistic humanisnj: 
and humanitarianism. Here are problems equal ti 
the most transcendent intellects. 

















Problems About Personal Religion 


The third category of perplexities laid upon the 
mind of man in our day are problems about per 
sonal religion. Le Rolle, in his canvas entitle 
The Arrival of the Shepherds, has portrayed the 
three most general attitudes toward religion by 
thoughtful young men and women. The scene i 
laid in the primitive inn stable at Bethlehem. 
a pile of hay is Mary with the Infant, and besid 
her with gentle solicitude marked upon his very _ 
human figure is the helpless but willing Joseph} 
Nearby, but apart, are the three shepherds gazins 
upon Him who should be the Light which lightetif, 
every man that cometh into the world. On 
shepherd is kneeling in simple trust. Jesus is t 
him the object of man’s supreme adoration. 
second splendid youth, naked save for a rough) 
garment of goatskin, stands a-tiptoe and gaze 
at Him who shall be an answer to all man’s in 
quiries. Jesus was for him the one who shoul 
possess those resources of intelligence and wisdom 
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marks of maturity upon him, holds up his hané 
in salutation and allegiance. Jesus was to hin). ; 
not only the object of man’s adoration, or the om 
who should answer life’s riddles, but he was St hin, 
premely the Lord of life and of thought, the Otjporog, 
who should be the final arbiter in every humal}n.g 
perplexity. Jesus as one to love, Jesus as one tit wij] 
question, Jesus as one to serve. Le Rolle caught . oh 
the attitudes of young men and women who alt)., of 
today seeking in beauty and learning and i io 
spiritual aspiration to solve the major problem Histor 
upon their hands. 
Self-expression or self-dedication, perpetul] 
growth as an end or perpetual employment of lif "ey 
(Continued on page 188) ot Ch 
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Certain g 
r day, 
of the 


— HAST month I tried to illustrate by a 


735 
olf AG glance over the past how worship is in 


ae 1 Zt essence always one thing—the prostra- 
ren off tion or abasement of the mind before 
| my that Other whom we call God. The ques- 


‘on was then raised whether the Protestant church 
‘trvice of today retains this element. Professor 
Hatt thinks not, and declares that many sincere 
iends of Protestant religion share his misgiving. 
Without trying to decide whether this is true 
rno, we may well go further and ask, If so, 
hat is the loss? Is worship after all a good? 

Some answer, No. I recently heard a man thus 
press himself before a large group of students. 
luman progress, he said, must do away with 
ontitleditee things: prayer, worship and ritual. What 


jinion we should take two things into account. 
‘| One is, our belief or disbelief in God. If God 
, then certainly He‘is a fact of our environment 
» which we should react. I say He, since that 
js the way I conceive God. But if you wish to 
uy It, you may still feel an impulse of awe and 
Of that more in a moment. Worship 
‘trould be ruled out only where the mind had no 
fense of an Other towards which it is impelled 
» react in this particular way. 


The second thing is the value of worship to 
Is it uplifting? Again there are those who 
‘feply in the negative. It weakens, they say, one’s 
. fndependence; it affords spiritual self-indulgence; 
it provides a haven of refuge from the cold facts 
if life and even the demands of duty. 

Now, I freely admit that it may do all this. On 
[he other hand, who is ignorant that it often en- 
wubles, purifies, socializes, incites to lofty deeds? 
jYet the mere effect upon conduct is after all sec- 
jndary. Worship in itself is a value of human 
It enriches life, brings satisfaction, 
is immediately desirable. More, it is spontaneous. 
There is that in us which simply makes us wor- 
hip. At least so it seems to me. And I cannot 
therefore imagine worship being really lost to the 
humalfrace, “Tg you drive out nature with a fork, still 
one “it will come back.” 


I should reply, not necessarily, although there 
18 of course a mental attitude possible towards 
the universe that excludes it pretty effectually. 
Historically worship has indeed been connected 


the one 





NOTE: Mr. James is a professor in Berkeley Divinity 
School (Middletown, Conn.) and editor of The Connecti- 
ut Churchman. 
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orship—Some Questions Regarding It 


By Fleming James 


with traditional beliefs, and that is preeminently 
true in the Christian Church, which took over 
its concept of God, with some changes, from the 
Jewish religion and added the Son of God as the 
object of its special devotion. Personally I hold 
this tradition as my own faith. But I realize 
that the worship which I give to God and Christ 
is not essentially different from that given by 
people of other faiths to their deities. 

And I also see among my friends who call them- 
selves agnostics occasional exhibitions of a mood 
which approaches worship, in fact is worship. I 
know one student who in his undergraduate days 
used to attend the services of a certain church 
and enter into their atmosphere with delight 
though all the while conscious of rejecting in- 
tellectually the concepts which confessedly under- 
lay all that was being done there. Moreover, 
humanitarian and ethical passion often becomes 
mystical and one finds people realizing ideals with 
such an intensity that these almost attain the 
quality of “otherness” and are made the objects 
of religious devotion. Plato does something like 
that in the “Phaedrus.” To be sure, the color 
of such worship is nothing like so vivid as it 
would be if God and Christ were being adored, 
but it may tint life for all that. And I should 
say, let every man make the most of his “cosmic 
emotion” without waiting till his beliefs conform 
to the historic mould. 


How Can Worship Be Best Expressed? 


My opinion is that the form is not essential, 
nor is any particular form universally satisfying. 
We know indeed that adoration has usually sought 
certain channels for its outpouring. One natur- 
ally thinks of the Mass and the practices that 
cluster about it. Here certainly we see worship. 
But it would be a mistake to imagine that this 
kind of devotion is normal and necessary wherever 
men wish to prostrate themselves before the Un- 
seen. The majority may find it so. Perhaps, 
as its enthusiastic advocates claim, we shall all 
come back to it at last. That will have to be 
settled after our time. Meanwhile, what is more 
obvious than that other forms have filled men’s 
need and are now filling it? People are not all 
alike, and there exists a considerable minority 
who find a plain service congenial to their re- 
ligious nature. 

This minority the non-liturgical churches have 
endeavored to serve, and in the past they have 
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done it well. They have 


worship that was 


provided a medium of 
decidedly effective for those 
whose mood it hit. J can remember Presbyterian 
churches of my youth where I was brought 
traight into the “sanctuary of God” as I listened 
to some minister of the old school discoursing on 
divine things. If that kind of worship is disap- 
pearing, the world is the poorer for its loss. I 
am persuaded that the plain ways of devotion can 
still be the best for many, where they are de- 
voutly walked in. 

Of course, if a severe and unadorned service 
is ceasing to satisfy Protestants they are right 
in seeking ritual embellishment. Perhaps it was 
a mistake for the reformed churches to turn their 
backs on so many of the things that throughout 
history had grown up in connection with worship. 
A noble liturgy, vestments, shadows, lights, the 
knecling posture for prayer, architectural effects 
of mystery and other-worldly beauty, symbols and 
the like, surely do create an environment in which 
most of us find it easier to prostrate ourselves 
God. But it must be remembered that 
afford substitute for what made our 
fathers’ worship real. After all, worship is a 
matter of the spirit, not of form. Those older 
ministers brought into the pulpit an atmosphere 
of the divine because they lived close to God all 
the week, The people in the pews could pass with 
them into the invisible temple because they were 
accustomed to find their own way into it by 
prayer and meditation. The form is not essential. 
lor that reason each ought to follow the form 
that is most helpful to him. 


before 


they ho 


Can Worship be Cultivated as an Art? 


experience answers that it can. This is not 
to deny its spontaneous character but to assert 
it. kor true art is always the expression of the 
natural, What is cultivated against nature we 
term artificial. I should say at once, then, that 
if there exists an individual devoid of the im- 
pulse to worship, cultivation will never help him 
towards it. Possibly there are such persons, just 
as there are those deficient in the musical sense. 
But the mere absence of interest in worship does 
not prove anything as to a man’s capacity for it. 
Capacities may slumber within one until called 
forth by new stimuli. Doubtless this is the case 
with many who say that worship means nothing 
to them. 


The Inte rcollegig 





If the impulse exists, even though it be laten 
it can be cultivated. I should rather say, it my 
be cultivated if it is to be made effective. 1, 
act of worshipping requires a withdrawal fro 
one’s sensory environment, a sheer lifting of th 
mind above its usual and easy thought ways, 


conscious orientation, a concentration on the yy 


seen, a self-surrender, an opening of the mind 


receive impressions from beyond, that can be aff 


tained only by the constant exercise of the men 
powers by which all this is done. 

There is, as we have seen, something spo, 
taneous in the act. Children often surprise the 
elders by responding quite freely and naturally tj 
that Other. A little girl of my acquaintang 
standing early one May morning by an open wip 
dow, was heard to say, “Good morning, God’ 
She had found the heart of worship. Yet shew 
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not engaged in an “exercise” of devotion, no waitin: 
was her sense of God schooled by training. Simsugges 
ilar openings out to the divine are not uncommojsame \ 


in older people who make no habitual effort t 
approach God. 

But these impulses are inchoate. They fom 
but the raw material out of which sustained a 
ship may be developed. To attain the true prac 
tice of worship repeated effort will be necessary 
As Plato says, the beautiful things are hard. 

What direction shall this effort take? And wha 
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Next month I shall try to give some practic 
suggestions in the matter. 





God’s View of Man 


(Continued from page 186) 


for the Lord of Life, acceptance of life’s problem: 
as insoluble or commitment of one’s best efforts 
to bring the abundant and complete life of whieh 
Jesus spoke, these are the conflicting ideas of th 
chief end of man in our day. 

John Keats in middle life wrote to a fericnd: 
“Man is subject to the same mischances as the 
beasts of the forest, destined to hardships ani 
disquietude of some kind or other—at each ascent 
there are waiting for him a fresh set of annoy: 
ances. . . . The common cognomen of this worl 
among the misguided and superstitious is a ‘vak 
of tears’... Call the world, if you please, ‘The 
Vale of Soul-Making’ . .. How then are souls tt 
be made? . . . How but by the medium of a worl 
like this?” 
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Being Alive to World Problems 


By Cleland B. McAfee 


WeQuESE are days in which it is worth 
<*] While to be alive—provided one is alive 





~ living. And for a follower of One who 
is called the Savior of the world, and who accepts 
any Share of his concern for the world, it is 
doubly impossible to disregard vital conditions of 
the world of which his life is a part. The fact 
that he is a college student does not enter into 
the matter except to emphasize his duty. 


1. A Christian college student must recover 
from the theory that he is not yet living but is 





On, nojwaiting to “get out into life,” as so many speakers 
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There are vital things going on in the 
same world in which he now is. Making the cam- 
pus fence the horizon of one’s interest is poor 
living. How is it different from making the walls 
of a business office the horizon? The only way 
to save one’s own life for its true meaning is to 
set it into its true location as part of a larger 
world. Everything looks different when it has 
its proper surroundings. The reason a Greek 
temple looks so odd when it is built in New York 
or Chicago as a bank building is that it has no 
proper setting. No college is big enough to dis- 
place a world. It cannot find sufficient excuse 
for its existence unless there is a world against 
whose background it can be seen. A Christian 
college student, just because he is a college stu- 
dent, ought to have China and Mexico and Nicara- 
gua and Russia on his mind and heart. 


2. In all these other lands young men are 
studying as earnestly as students in America. 
The problems are exceedingly vital to these stu- 
dents. Not to care about their problems is leaving 
them in the lurch at a time when intelligent sym- 
pathy and possible cooperation are supremely 
needed. It is a desertion of one’s own kind. 
Many of these students are themselves profess- 
ing Christian believers. That is markedly true 
in China, where the student class has always been 
peculiarly honored. There are few finer stories 
of sheer heroism than could be told about the 
teachers and students of China during these re- 
cent years. The sacrifices they have made to 
keep schools going without money for support or 
equipment or comfort have hardly been surpassed 
inany cause. The complications of life in Russia 





NOTE: Dr. McAfee has recently returned from lec- 
turing to students in China, taking up again his work at 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 





and other countries are more serious for students 
than for any other class of people. Yet the fact 
is that international consciousness is as_ slack 
among students and young people by and large 
as among any other groups. Multitudes of young 
people in Christendom are too devoted to some 
personal or local interest to maintain any intel- 
ligent concern for the big movements among their 
own kind in harassed lands. When the burdens 
of the students of Russia and China were de- 
scribed to a college group recently, a prevailing 
remark of some of the “smarter” ones was, “We 
should worry!” Let Christian students leave all 
that feeling to non-Christians. If we have caught 
at all the spirit of Christ for each other, we can- 
not let the rest of the world be beyond our con- 
cern. If a man’s religion does not run beyond 
his college campus, it is doubtful if it carries him 
very far on the campus. 


3. In all these disturbed lands America and 
American Christianity are being judged. If we 
go wrong in them, the results must be met by 
the next generation or generations. Even if we 
should feel that we cannot do anything effective 
regarding the policy that is pursued, it is well 
to understand that policy against the day when 
we shall be part of the working force of advanc- 
ing or correcting it. What is done now will not 
be out of the way when our turn comes on the 
main stage. We have come in recent years to 
the discovery that Christianity affects interna- 
tional relations. If we care for the future of 
Christianity we must face squarely the fact that 
the seat of judgment is more apt to be found in 
its large dealings than in petty ones. It is im- 
portant whether one fraternity gets along well 
with another, but that is a little thing compared 
with the way America gets along with Mexico. . 
At the last, such things are decided by weight 
of opinion and right opinion is so often unin- 
telligent or merely emotional that selfish opinion 
floors it on the first attack because it can marshal 
what look to be such convincing facts. Right 
opinion can rule in large matters provided it is 
the product of brains as well as heart. We have 
studied our science to poor advantage if we do 
not know that small items in a situation may 
have tremendous influence. Dr. Williams says 
we are passing now from observation and cal- 
culation of the immense to that of the infinitesi- 
mal. The distance to the sun is not so impressive 
as the dimensions of elements within an electron. 
The secretions of glands in the human system 
prove to have a potency which could never have 
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been dreamed of half a century ago. Perhaps 
this familiar discovery may bring us all back to 
some decent sense of our personal responsibility. 
The final decision in international relations must 
be made on a Christian basis—that is a common 
thesis among us. Part of that decision must rest 
on thorough intelligence, and if any group of 
people can be supposed to be trying to be intel- 
ligent, it is Christian college students. It is idle 
to pretend that such situations are so intricate 
that only the very learned can grasp them. What 
they have needed in the past has been undefeatable 
good will and an open mind which camouflages 
nothing. We ought to be able to contribute our 
share of both these necessities. 

4. It is exactly at the point of international re- 
lationships that the future is being prepared now. 
Our grandfathers could be indifferent because 
there were no real contacts between their nations 
and most of the world. It is obvious that we are 
all together in the world now, never again to be 
isolated. We have to filid some way of getting 
along with each other. We are past the time 
for getting along by domination; some way of co- 
operation must be discovered or invented. Who 
more than men of the future ought to be follow- 
ing the conditions yet to be dealt with? One dif- 
ference between our diplomatic service and that 
of Great Britain is that we have such a small 
proportion of men in our service with a wide back- 
ground of study of international relations and 
they have made it so much more a profession. 


Our Far Eastern Assignment 


By Galen Fisher 


JIKE a vast eruption of lava into the 
ocean is the social upheaval now at its 
mheight in China. The displacement will 
Siisend tidal waves against the farthest 
shores of our shrinking world. The 
Russian revolution may be a prominent factor in 
history for decades to come, but it no longer re- 
quires a prophet to see in China the potentialities 
of two Russias. 

In the light of such reflections I urge students 
to read Felix Morley’s thin but weighty volume.* 
In it a penetrating and open-minded observer 
throws light upon the national and international 
problems that center in China, Japan and the 
Philippines and he does it without bias or exag- 
geration. As a publicist animated by the finest 





*OUR FAR EASTERN ASSIGNMENT. By Felix Mor- 
ley. Association Press. $1.25. 


NOTE: Few have a better insight into the oriental 
situation than has Mr. Fisher, who is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
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But men with that background need a large gy. 
taining body of intelligent people into whog 
mental fiber the world elements have entered 
That does not come hastily. It ought to be we 
under way by the time a man leaves college. 

5. In all the places where disturbance now ey. 
ists there are men and women of our own gor 
who are there on the errand of our religion, try. 
ing to make Jesus Christ real to those nations 
Fellowship in spirit with them is natural to ay 
intelligent Christian. Their errand is common 
to us all. Sometimes they and their errand are 
misunderstood and misrepresented; it is ow 
business to know what it is all about and what 
is being done. No intelligent Christian ought 
to be a party to cheap talk about “forcing ou 
religion on other people;” he ought to know bet. 
ter. He ought not to agree with similar talk 
about missions as a phase of imperialism or as 
interference with satisfactory religious conditions 
already existing or as the mere propagation of 
sectarian differences in other lands. These are 
not matters of opinion; they are matters of in. 
telligence. Christian college students may be ex. 
pected to gain intelligence that will make them 
understand what their fellows are doing in other 
lands. There is no valid argument that will shut 
one’s religion into one’s own room or one’s own 
college campus or one’s own state or one’s own 
nation. Christ as the Savior of the world can- 
not be understood or obeyed except in terms of 
the world. 


Christian ideals, Mr. Morley makes the reader 
feel the validity of the democratic and liberd 
movements in the Far East but he does no 
hesitate to point out their weaknesses or the 
short-comings of American policy toward the 
Orient. 

The volume was written only last August, when 
the main lines of the Chinese campaign for unity 
and against foreign aggression were already fore 
shadowed and the capacity of the Southem 
Chinese was daily becoming more evident. 4 
reading of it now will make the cablegrams from 
Shanghai and Peking much more intelligible. 

The terse chapters are dotted with quotable 
passages of which I have double scored at least 
fifty. I can do no better than quote or epitomiz 
a few of the most suggestive: 

“America has never had to face the two & 
sential, harassing problems before Japan: the first, 
how to find a livelihood for her crowded populé 
tion without disturbing the rights and sensibil: 
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ies of other races; the second, how to complete 
the transformation from feudalism to democracy 
yithout losing the basic spiritual values inherited 
fom a less prosaic and competitive era ° 
since the Washington conference the Japanese 
government has not shown, by word or action, any 
disposition to renew the aggressive note char- 
acteristic of the nation’s foreign policy during the 
wartime period War between Japan and 
the United States is dangerous nonsense ; 
The superfluous and provocative Japanese exclu- 
sion clause in our Immigration Act, according to 
Viscount Shibusawa, ‘spoiled a splendid interna- 
tional friendship’ The really absorbing 
issue in Japanese foreign policy is economic pene- 
tration in Manchuria and the aversion of trouble 
with Russia. Russia is holding control of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway with a tenacity strangely 
out of accord with her diatribes against imperial- 
ism as practised by others. The Soviet govern- 
ment’s recognition of Manchurian independence 
made a diplomatic faux pas almost as serious as 
the notorious Japanese twenty-one demands.” 
Regarding China, he makes these penetrating 
observations : 

“The Chinese character has always resisted 
imitation as much as the Japanese has leaned 
toward it” Confucianism has written its 
ethics much more deeply into the daily life of its 
followers than Christianity The Revolu- 
tion of 1911 breke out of the issue of centraliza- 
tion versus provincial or states rights.” 

Mr. Morley convincingly clears the “Christian 
General” Feng’s name of the charges of dis- 
loyalty and self-seeking which have been made 
against him: “The real cause for this enmity was 
Feng’s efforts to ‘deepen the revolution’ and there- 
by forward its original aim of ridding China of 
the encroachments on her sovereignty. This, 
coupled with the fact that he was anxious to de- 
centralize rather than strengthen the central gov- 
emment, was the Christian General’s unforgivable 
sin.” He pays a high tribute to the honest in- 
dustry and military effectiveness of Feng’s army. 
Mr. Morley depicts the narrow and ignorant at- 
titude of the dominant foreign element in Shang- 
hai: “Yet in spite of his incredible isolation 
from and ignorance of the vital currents in 
Chinese life, the average white resident of the 
Shanghai concessions considers himself an au- 
thority on China and the Chinese and most bit- 
terly resents any opinion favoring Chinese aspira- 
tions from, say, mission workers who have spent 
their lives in acquiring understanding of the real 
China The history of Shanghai is worth 
Much more than any Russian 
propaganda it has been responsible for the growth 
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of anti-foreign, particularly anti-British, senti- 
ment in China. To the average white man in 
Shanghai the success of his aggression is a sub- 
ject to be joked about between drinks. To the 
Chinese it is a lesson, already more than half 
learned, that those who tear up treaties to rule 
by force can best understand the same methods 
in retaliation.” 

Mr. Morly calls attention to the surprising in- 
crease in trade and education despite the turmoil 
of the last decade and shows how rapidly the 
labor movement is gaining headway. An incident 
demonstrates the zeal for learning: When in- 
specting the national university in Peking, Mr. 
Morley commented on the piercing cold of the 
classrooms. A student replied that, “confronted 
with a choice between coal and text books, the 
undergraduates had unanimously petitioned for 
the mental form of fuel.” Literacy has been 
raised from one per cent in 1911 to about fifteen 
per cent today. 

Regarding our own acute colonial problem in the 
Philippines he makes such points as these: ‘The 
preamble to the Jones Law, which declares the 
purpose of the U. S. to prepare the Phillippines 
for complete independence, is being treated by 
many Americans as ‘a scrap of paper’ on the 
grounds that the preamble is not a part of the 
law. Even though true, the technicality is not 
wholly effective. ... 

“The independence movement now has the back- 
ing of a large number of influential Filipinos re- 
gardless of party affiliations. They have formed 
a Supreme National Council and a National Ad- 
visory Committee to advance the movement 
throughout the islands. Their first demonstra- 
tion was made on Washington’s birthday last year. 
but just as Governor-General Wood thought that 
it was‘ damned impertinence’ for the Filipinos to 
choose Washington’s birthday for their demonstra- 
tion, so Senate President Quezon thought it ‘the 
tactics of a bully’ to overawe the quiet native 
demonstration with military might In 
all the towns Mr. Morley visited with leading 
members of the Supreme Council “the receptions 
staged were a striking refutation of the assertion 
that outside of Manila there is no interest in the 
campaign for independence The work- 
ing out of this campaign will, as their leaders ad- 
mit, show whether or not the Filipinos possess 
the staying qualities in which we have always 
claimed they are deficient. It may show, also, 
whether we have delayed too long in combining 
common sense and idealism to solve the Philip- 
pine problem in a way according with our in- 
terests, our traditions, and the spirit of our 
plighted word.” 








Those Who Know Say— 


CHINA AND MISSIONS 
HAT is the place of the 
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missionary in the Chris- 
4itian Movement in 
ayChina?” We are not 
true to ourselves if we 
do not at the outset express our 
profound gratitude to the Chris- 
tian Movements of the West for 
the splendid service which their 
representatives have been ren- 
dering in China and to the mis- 
sionaries themselves, and for the 
spirit of love and self-sacrifice 
which lies behind the service. 
At the same time, all of us 
should rejoice over the fact that 
the time has come when Chinese 
Christians are capable of assum- 
ing the leadership of the Christian Movement 1n 
China and of carrying the responsibilities thereof. 
We are thankful that this leadership has been 
steadily growing in numbers and in strength. 


We do really appreciate the funds which 
have been sent over to finance the work, the pro- 
perty in which the Christian Movement has been 
carrying on; the organization and administration 
which has been enabling our Movement to prose- 
cute its work systematically and efficiently; the 
traditions, customs, dogmas and creeds which have 
added much to our Christian understanding and 
experience. All these are important and invalu- 
able. The best and highest gift, we must frankly 
point out, is the life of the missionary. 


It is true that many a missionary life is not 
what it ought to be, and hence proves a hindrance 
rather than a help to our young Christian faith 
and experience. In addition to ordinary weak- 
nesses of human nature to which we are heir, we 
should mention the following which often mar and 
reduce the attractiveness and helpfulness of mis- 
sionary life: (a) a superiority complex and hence 
a determination to dictate and dominate; (b) a 
tendency or purpose to transfer and perpetuate 
in China the practices and experiences of the 
Christian Movements of the West irrespective of 
the needs over here: (c) too strong nationalism 
in their attitudes on current questions; and (d) 
emphasis on external and material things rather 
than spiritual life. 


The missionary life is the best and highest gift 
from the Christian Movements of the West to the 
Christian Movement in China. When freed from 





DAVID YUI 
General Secty National Y. M. C. A., China 
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' ncient 

Chinese 
yords Ci 
¢anding 
the above-mentioned pitfalls, the|there 
missionary life, the true Chris. utbreal 
tian life, is not only beautify, he Wor 
inspiring and helpful to man byt [idea tha 
also most acceptable and pleag.}iot Tea“ 
ing to God. It is this type of life}s Preac 
which more than anything elg| We f 
helps make a reality the father.|their OV 
hood of God and the saviorhoog|iay bef 
of Jesus Christ. We djfliot G 
treasure this best and _high.jome be 
est of all gifts from _ thefhan fi! 
West and plead that this shouldjJapan. 

be made a permanent gift to the thildrer 
Christian Movement in China,}io prisc 
Christian Missions may _ ter.js no St 
minate before long. It  jsjme of 

our sincerest hope that the pres-jrespect 
ence of Christian workers fromjho ha 
the other lands will never lefilly, 





discontinued in the Christian Movement in China,}U2t 


We | 


Spiritual regeneration and concerted action|..i¢ ¢] 
shuuld be the dominant note in the Christian)..q th 
Movement in China. We must have the courage}, pio; 


and confidence to expect extraordinarily great 


as gre: 


things of God for China today, and He will never by one 


fail us. 


DAVID Z. T. YUL. 
Shanghai. 


A MESSAGE FROM SHIPBOARD 


(The following was written on shipboard, on the retum 
journey after a series of conferences in China in which 
the whole missionary undertaking in that land was re 
studied with a view to the wisest adaptation otf its methods 
to the one supreme end of bringing the Chinese people 
to Christ.) 












F ever a country needed all that Christ 
aSagy can do for nations and their people, that 
ae | country is China to-day. There is no 
eee accepted united government. Hundreds 

of thousands of men are in armies el 
ployed by ambitious military leaders for their own 
aggrandizement, and supported by money ex 
torted from the people or diverted from 
the railroads which are falling into ru 
The best schools of the government art 
closed for want of support and their teachers 
and students are scattered. There are strong and 
worthy national impulses, but they have not yet 
found any adequate expression or leadership. The 
old order is broken down and no new order has 
taken its place. Yet the fields and rivers of China 
are there and the Chinese people are there, and 
no matter what happens to government or to 
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igcient institutions and ideas, China and the 
Chinese will remain. They need help more than 
yords can tell. While there are many misunder- 
¢andings in China and about China and while 
ls, the}there have been and may be again anti-foreign 
Chris. |utbreaks, either with or without justification, 
utify), tie worst of all misunderstandings would be the 
an but idea that China does not need Christianity and is 
pleas. {20t ready to accept it wherever and whenever it 
of life{s preached in truth and love. 
1g else] We found the need and opportunity as real, in 
fathey.|their Own measure, in Japan and Korea also. The 
orhood|iay before we left Japan we heard Dr. William 
Ne qoiliot Griffis, who at the age of eighty-two, had 
high-ome back to visit Japan after an absence of more 
1 thelthan fifty years, tell of one of his first sights in 
shoul(japan. It was a long line of men and women and 
to the{thildren, dressed in red, the criminal color, led off 
China, {to prison, for the crime of being Christians. There 
> tey.js no such crime in Japan to-day. Christianity is 
It isme of the most clearly recognized and deeply 
e pres-jespected forces in the Empire. Multitudes of men 
s fromjwho have not yet embraced it openly and individu- 
ver bglilly, nevertheless see in it the only hope of the 
Ching, (ountry. 
_ | We have seen more clearly than ever from this 
actionlisit that the mightiest forces are the simplest, 
ristiat}ng that there is nothing that we can do to re- 
ouragelsshion the nations and the world that will be of 
great); great avail as the winning of individuals one 
| never by one to Christ and their gathering together into 
(Christian churches which will support and pro- 
agate themselves. The world may smile at this 
idea now as it did in Saint Paul’s time, but we 
now that the power of God for saving men is to- 
jay just what it was then and that the Gospel 
e retum\"hich is the good news of that power is unchang- 
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Christ 
le, that THE AMBASSADOR SPEAKS 


is N0)y pEAR Mr. EDITOR: 


indreds You ask me to define Chinese aspirations and to 
es ell: ay what the foreign powers should do to meet 
sir OWN 
a them. 
ae l. Replying to your first question, I beg leave 
vale 0 define Chinese aspirations in the language of 
— the National Pact of the Turkish Nationalist 
h Party: “It is a fundamental condition of our life 
2achers : : ; 
ng and ad continued existence that we, like every coun- 
uty, should enjoy complete independence and 
not yet erty ; ; 
n. The rty in the matter of assuring the means of our 
a has evelopment, in order that our national and 
Chins *“onomic development should be rendered possible 
re, and}td that it should be possible to conduct affairs 
os to ithe form of a more up-to-date regular adminis- 
| tation. For this reason we are opposed to restric- 
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tions inimical to our development in political, 
judicial, financial, and other matters.” 

2. Replying to your second question, I think I 
can do no better than to quote to you what I 
found in the London Times of February 5th last, 
reporting a speech made by J. R. Clynes, M. 
P., who was Food Controller in the Lloyd George 
War Cabinet. Mr. Clynes said: 


If the British Government had used its brains more 
and its naval and military power less, we might by 
this time have had a settlement of the Chinese diffi- 
culty. I was very glad to note that the pronounce- 
ment of Sir Austen Chamberlain last Saturday 
(Birmingham Speech of January 29th) included an 
unqualified admission that all those treaties in the 
nature of concessions from China to us, or to other 
nations, are out of date and cannot now be defended. 

At the same time, I consider it rather unfortunate 
that Sir Austen, while admitting the out-of-dateness 
and unfairness of those treaties, should have spoken 
about meeting the Chinese half way. I think that, in 
fairness and justice, we may have to go more than 
half way. In this matter I feel we shall have to choose 
between an indefensible effort at further conquests in 
China, or a full concession of Chinese rights based 
upon a proper conception of equity and justice. 


I may add that statesmen of the West must 
face the present situation without prejudice. 
They must take lessons from their past experi- 
ences, from their mistakes as well as their achieve- 
ments. Their mind should be unprejudiced by 
past practices or by recent findings and recom- 
mendations. Past practices are unsuited for the 
present changed and changing conditions. 

Secondly, they must act without delay. They 
have talked long enough. By delay and indecision 
they allow obstacles to stand in the way of a just 
solution. Delay means aggravation and makes 
the situation progressively worse. He who hesi- 
tates never accomplishes. 

The solution of the Chinese problem by the 
Powers, 7. ¢c., the placing of their relations with 
China on a firm and lasting basis, can be brought 
about only by a frank and unqualified declaration 
at once on the part of the Powers for the termina- 
tion of all the unequal treaties and the negotiation 
and conclusion in their place of a new treaty or 
treaties on a basis of equality and reciprocity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
SAO-KE ALFRED! SZE. 
Chinese Legation, Washington. 


HOPE FOR CHINA 


= O the Chinese people and Americans who 
have observed recent development in 
China, the present situation gives very 
iGo «good reasons for optimism. At last the 
~ people as a whole have regained confi- 
dence in their potentiality and have caught a 
vision of a free and independent country, unham- 
pered by foreign intervention and unequal trea- 
ties. 
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The present situation in China is not to be com- 
pared with the Boxers’ Uprising in 1900. The 
Boxers’ Trouble was more or less mob violence, 
while the present uprising is by the people and 
with a definite program. Furthermore, the 
present uprising is distinctly a people’s revolution, 
the object of which is to recover the sovereign 
rights of their nation and to make their country a 
commonwealth for all classes of people. The three 
people’s principles of Sun Yat-Sen correspond more 
or less to “government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people.” Only Dr. Sun’s prin- 
ciples are more explicit and based more on modern 
social and political ideas. 


Perhaps the most innocent sufferer of press 
sensationalism in the present situation is the mis- 
sionary enterprise in China. The press has 
declared that Christian missions there have 
collapsed and that investments of over $100,000,- 
000 by Christian organizations in America were 
to be confiscated. According to cable messages 
from the missions to the International Missionary 
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Council, the most reliable and recent report is that 
out of approximately eight thousand American 
missionaries in China only about four hundre 
have left their posts in the interior of China a 
the request of American Consuls as a matter of 
precaution. Of course, in some localities the mis. 
sion activities are either cut down or handicapped 
by unrest, but the great majority of the missions 
are carrying on their work as usual. Robert E. 
Speer, who has just returned from China, writes 
to the editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
in part, “So far as the Board (Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions) knows, no station outside of 
Hunan has yet been closed, and in most of them 
no abridgement of work has been made. No 
property of the Board, as far as is known, by mobs 
or otherwise has been appropriated by the Govern. 
ment, and the Board has no fear that the Chinese 
Government will not recognize and respect all 
legal titles to missionary property. We have 
abandoned no properties.” 

PAUL MENG 

New York. 


What Use Is An Alumni Association? 


By Kirtland A. Wilson 


HE question is of con- 
cern because the atti- 
tude and activities of 
alumni bodies are ex- 
erting a powerful in- 
fluence on graduates and under- 
graduates. What standards of 
life and service, what preemi- 
nent loyalties, what ideals and 
ambitions, is this influence gen- 
erating? 

Some observers believe that the extraordinary 
emphasis placed on football prowess is largely 
imposed by highly organized and active alumni 
groups. Some hold these at least partly responsi- 
ble for the fact that social relationships in a 
number of student bodies have become stratified 
into caste. Whatever the merits of such views, 
the fact that they are entertained is a recognition 
of the influence of college and university alumni. 

Different purposes actuate different Associa- 
tions, although originally and basically the intent 
may have been much the same—a means for so- 
cial intercourse and service among a natural fra- 





K. A. Wilson 


NOTE: Mr. Wilson is a well known publicity and ad- 
vertising expert. 





ternity, and of service to alma mater. The direc- 
tion which alumni activities take depends in con- 
siderable measure, of course, on the character of 
the mother institution in traditions, leadership, 
student body, and general environment and rela- 
tionships. 

The question may be asked in another way: 
What would be the place of an alumni association 
of an institution in which football prowess, social 
distinctions, and competition for popularity were 
of no special importance? Take these out and one 
comes very near, it would seem, an ultimate test 
of the worth of both the alumni body and the in- 
stitution itself. 

Some one rises to remark that among the 
larger, higher educational institutions ‘there 
ain’t no sich animile’—none which can properly 
be used for purposes of comparison. But there 
is; and it can be found, moreover, outside the de 
nominational colleges and religious training insti- 
tutes. A recent opportunity to study a nor 
denominational college of 2,700 students gave the 
present writer at least one answer to the question 
at the head of this article. It brought to hin, 


with a condemnation of his own doubts, convine- 
ing evidence that an alumni association can be 
effectively consecrated to the soundest purposes 
of the institution—in this case the development 
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| of men and women who, first and foremost, shall 


je trained leaders in needed fields of service. 

The alumni secretary of this college, analyzing 
the vocations of 521 graduates receiving degrees, 
reports the remarkable total of forty-three per 
ent working as school teachers, school superin- 
tendents, high school principals, or on college or 
yniversity faculties. More than eleven per cent 
are ministers, missionaries or social welfare serv- 
ie workers. Four per cent are physicians or 
lawyers; one per cent nurses or dietitians. Only 
nine per cent appear as business executives, mer- 
chants, salesmen, bankers, accountants, or clerks. 
Four per cent continue as students. Fifteen 
pr cent are housewives. This leaves thirteen 
yer cent divided among engineers, chemists, jour- 


.}nalists, farmers, architects, State Senator, U. S. 


forestry inspector, secretary to ambassador and 
several other classifications. 


Many Choose Service 


This college offers opportunity for training 
along many lines. Why, then, this remarkable 
preponderance of graduates in lines of activity 
which may be described as service work? The 
proportion is even larger because some of the 
other vocations were deliberately chosen or are 
being used primarily as a means for social and 
community service. The purpose, field and lead- 
ership of the college afford an answer. But also 
involved in it is the influence of the alumni, both 
as individuals and as an organization. They are 
proud of the significance of these percentages. 
With increasing effectiveness they are demon- 
strating their loyalty through the enlistment and 
inspiration of students, and the encouragement 
of graduates, who will apply their training to 


:|what they believe are the most important needs 


in their home communities. And the great ma- 
jority of graduates, as available facts and figures 
prove, are exemplifying this ideal. 

These students and graduates come from the 
“Southern highlands,” the Appalachian range 
stretching through eight Southern states from 
Virginia and West Virginia into Georgia and Ala- 
bama—real 100 per cent Americans. In the foot- 
hills of the range where it sprawls across the 
eastern end of Kentucky is their largest educa- 
tional institution—Berea College, with its seventy- 
five years of growth and service. As President 
William J. Hutchins says, these young people, 
products of mountain and farm, “come to Berea 
by the yard.” 

Every student earns part or ail of his or her 
tuition, board and lodging. Each student does at 
least ten hours of labor for the college each week. 
(Incidentally, the labor administration of several 
thousand students in cleaning, repairing, building, 
baking, serving, stoking, printing, farming, dairy- 
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ing, and what-not, is a mammoth undertaking, 
but to the visiting observer the machinery ap- 
pears to run smoothly.) 

Football prowess? “Berea College,” says Presi- 
dent Hutchins, “has no intercollegiate football. 
The expenses, direct and indirect, connected with 
this sport are excessive. We have had a year of 
extraordinary success in intercollegiate basket- 
ball. We have excellent intramural football, 
basket-ball and base-ball.” 

Motor cars? “The use of cars by students is 
forbidden. Cars are one of the things that create 
social competition among students. Their use is 
antagonistic to the democratic spirit at Berea.” 
(Among the “co-eds” no silk is worn in stockings 
or other clothing, for the same reason.) 

Tobacco? “We do not allow smoking. The 
reasons for this are economic, not primarily medi- 
cal. There is no room for waste in Berea, where 
everyone works for his living and tuition.” 

President Hutchins adds: “The sovereign aim 
of every member of the Berea staff is to suffuse 
every task and moment with the atmosphere of 
religion. Apart from the glad compulsion of re- 
ligion our work would be but one more contribu- 
tion to ‘the great futility.’ ” 

Berea believes that extra-curriculum and not 
curriculum expenses are what automatically ex- 
clude many from attending college, so expenses 
are cut to the minimum. 


Living Links 


Who wants to be a loyal alumnus of an insti- 
tution like that? Well, Berea records show that 
each year it rejects hundreds of applications, not 
alone from the Southern highlands but from all 
parts of the United States. It is crowded all of 
the time. 

And now, of what use is an alumni association ? 
The secretary of the Berea College Alumni As- 
sociation, puts the question this way: “Can’t 
Berea get along without one?”’—and answers it 
thus: “The greatest excuse for the Berea Col- 
lege Alumni Association is to keep the Berea 
men and women who are out on the Berea frontier 
in touch with Berea and each other, and through 
mutual encouragement and mutual effort help to 
maintain the purposes and standards of the col- 
lege. If Berea touched only the students who 
come through her doors she would perform a very 
small task. Her greatest contribution is made 
through the young men and women she sends 
back to their mountains. The Alumni Associa- 
tion helps to keep these linked with Berea; to 
help keep those on the firing line in touch with 
the home base, and thereby to promote Berea’s 
primary aim of contributing to the spiritual and 
material welfare of the mountain people of the 
South.” 
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Beginning a New Half-Century 


Saas, tion Movement is celebrating the fiftieth 
(2 - anniversary of its beginnings as an in- 
Mey tercollegiate organization. It is quite 

true that Christian Societies existed in 
the colleges at a much earlier date. The University 
of Virginia and the University of Michigan divide 
honors, according to extant histories, as having 
had the earliest Christian student organizations, 
dating from 1858. In 1877 these local associations 
felt the call to intercollegiate fellowship strongly 
enough to ask the International Convention of the 
Y. M. C. A., meeting in Louisville, to grant them 
status as the Student Department of the 
Y M. C. A. Luther Wishard of Princeton, who 
was immediatey called as the first Traveling Secre- 
tary for college work, found at the end of his first 
year’s experience that he had been unable to or- 
ganize Y. M. C. A.’s as we know them to-day be- 
cause of the equal and ever present interest of the 
women in the colleges he visited. Thus, in a very 
real sense, the intercollegiate beginnings of the 
Student Y. M. C. A. and Student Y. W. C. A. were 
intimately linked together 


= 2 HIS year the Student Christian Associa- 
t 





In fifty years this enlivened conscience of the 
colleges, which we call “The Student Movement,” 
has sought expression in ever new directions; to- 
ward a ministry of world-wide service in The 
Student Voluteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions; in a super-national fellowship of students, 
in 1895, in the formation of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation; in many other societies and 
movements which likewise have found their rise 
in this stream of moral earnestness and religious 
vitality. But this is no time for ancestor worship, 
even though this past has been singularly rich in 
its vital men and its creative and prophetic move- 
ments. The test of the past, as of the present, lies 
in the future. 


The year 1927 marks but one of the early mile- 
stones in the onward march of the Spirit in the 
colleges. The observances of this year will be un- 
worthy of that history if they do not point the 
whole Student Movement in this generation to new 
tasks and new missions. We should take time to 
look back only long enough to claim a perspective 
and a sense of values to guide us for the greater 
days that lie ahead. 


The local Associations of the country, and the 
several conferences to be held during the year, are 
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asked to join in a program of celebration which 
will— 

1. Make adequate recognition of the contribution 

which the student Associations have been able to 

make to the Church, to the Association Movement 


generally, to education and to the service of the 
world. 


2. Demonstrate the place, functions and power of the 
student Association Movement. 


wt) 


. Study afresh the distinctive place of the student 
Association Movement as a voluntary agency in 
the new educational situation. 


4. Show its fruitfulness in stirring up similar move- 
ments; e.g., Student Volunteer Movement; World’s 
Student Christian Federation; Fellowship for 
Christian Life Service. 


- 


5. Present challenge of a big task for next fifty years, 


Hand in hand with celebration must go the 
process of self-examination as a Movement. Even 
granting a worthy past, we must ask, What of the 
future? The college world has changed and is 
changing. Theories in education and organized 
educational life are in transition. The Church, 
and particularly the ideals for it held by forward 
looking Christian students, presents a problem not 
previously faced, at least on its present scale. The 
relations to the Association Movement as a whole 
likewise are increasingly involved. How can the 
vital process of growth, experimentation, proph- 
ecy, and Christian adventure carry on in this new 
setting? Is the Student Christian Movement 
worthy of another fifty year span? 


To answer that query in organizational terms is 
impossible. But one thing is sure. The principle at 
the base of past performance is eternally valid; the 
principle of internal reality finding free expres- 
sion in external experience. Reverse the process, 
substitute external controls for the sake of con- 
formity—and the Movement, dammed in one or- 
ganizational direction, will find outlet in another. 
The embodiment of that spirit will persist, as it 
has in the past in its search for the fulfilment of 
the unity and perfection of life, in its loyalty to the 
world vision of the family of God, in its abandon 
and adventure in discovering and incarnating the 
reality of Christ-likeness in the life of the world. 
That fellowship of youth and age in the colleges in 
the high calling of the great spirits of all the ages 
will go on. 
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EDITORIALS 


URING the past month the music lovers of 
oF A the world have been celebrating the one 





D hundredth anniversary of the death of 


Ludwig van Beethoven. In the midst of 
absolute deafness Beethoven composed perhaps 
the world’s greatest single musical composition. 
He undertood St. Paul’s declaration: “My 
strength is made perfect in weakness .. . for 
when I am weak then I am strong.” As handi- 
caps often awaken us to the use of latent, and 
formerly unused, resources, so the consciousness 
of our spiritual weakness, of our inherent de- 
pendence on God, will alone stir up within us 
our greatest power. Let us make these days be- 
fore Easter a period when we are not ashamed to 
acknowledge our need of more of the Spirit of 
God in our lives, to throw aside our personal am- 
bitions and aims and say, “Lord, not my will but 
thine be done,” that we may experience a new life 
—a spiritual resurrection—and our strength may 
be made perfect in weakness. 


HE blow has fallen. A retired football 
a Ss player—utterly disregarding Burke’s 
S S*] warning—has indicted a whole institution. 
Practically speaking he has charged that 
the players of an old and famous college have 
used tactics of calculated brutality toward their 
opponents, probably aided and abetted by the 
coaches. This humble scribe thinks the whole 
business is now, and will prove to be in the end, 
a complete and perfect dud. There is no use in 
investigating charges of this kind: no one would 
feel that it was worth while to “peach” even if he 
had the inclination. The “roughness alibi” is not 
highly approved by sportsmen. In cynical circles, 
at a late hour when the smoke hangs heavy and 
the fire is dying to embers, one will hear: “Aw, 
what’s the fuss about, anyway? The game wasn’t 
made for Nice Nellies!” Next fall there will be 
no attempt to get dictaphone records of all the 
words addressed by professional coaches to the 
boys at play. In the meantime, as long as we 
continue to play a game for an objective outside 
the game itself, as long as very plump jobs de- 
pend upon victory as the test of success, so long 
there will be accusations of gouging, ankle- 
twisting, signet-ring knuckles, and the like. 





bureau has p wo established at Harvard 
by Phi Beta Kappa. The purpose is to 
aid students, especially freshmen, in 
adapting themselves to “a proper system of study” 
that will yield results when they encounter ex- 





aminations. There are great possibilities in this 
proposal and we recommend it to any Phi Beta 
Kappa chapters which are looking for a chance 
to prove that real education and real life ought to 
be connected. From the fact, however, that this 
chapter aims to operate chiefly during the last 
weeks of the semester, we are led to wonder how 
they themselves, who are now ready to show the 
underclassmen how it is done, were able to bring 
themselves to pursue their scholarly tasks so ad- 
mirably without a tutoring bureau to direct them 
in the art of doing a semester’s work in the three 
weeks preceding the finals. That there is a chance 
here for friendly ministry among students of 
scanty ability no one will deny. May it not be, 
however, that there is an equally great chance 
for a fellowship of the students of ability above 
the average, helping others to develop their talents 
by their own efforts? Too many unfortunate stu- 
dents are floundering today in graduate schools 
where original research is required. 


Concerning Free Speech 


NEVIN SAYRE’S visits to the univer- 
sities of Missouri and Oklahoma, to fan 
the glowing embers of protest against 
compulsory military training, gives the 

oceasion for examining the attitude of the student 

Associations toward questions on which their 

members are as yet not unanimous. At Missouri a 

meeting for Mr. Sayre at the Y. M. C. A. was 

changed to another place. At Oklahoma a meet- 
ing at the Y. M. C. A., according to Mr. Sayre, 
was cancelled. These incidents, to one not ac- 
quainted with the program of these Associations, 
might indicate sheer cowardice in the face of a 
moral challenge. Insofar as they are based on 
an unwillingness to stand, against opposition, for 
the right of free speech and discussion as meth- 
ods of arriving at Christian truth, these incidents 
do raise grave questions. They are doubly grave 
when, as at Oklahoma, there is added to local cam- 
pus conservative sentiment the gratuitous and 
seemingly inspired pressure of outside army of- 
ficers and American legionnaires, who urge the 
university administration to intervene and protect 
their students from such “pernicious and disloyal” 
influences as the mild-mannered, Christian Mr. 

Sayre. 

It is interesting to learn, however, that in at 
least one of these cases the initiative for chang- 
ing Mr. Sayre’s meeting came from the most 
progressive members of the Association, - who 
themselves share Mr. Sayre’s convictions. Their 
view was that since they represented a minority 
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opinion in the Association it would not be fair to 
the whole organization to commit it, in the eyes 
of the community, to a position not representa- 
tive of the whole group. Were that respect for 
the belief of others, even though a minority, pres- 
ent in all groups, how easy of solution this prob- 
lem of free speech would be! 

In this day of coercion (the “nose-counting” 
coercion of majorities and the intellectual sand- 
bagging of some minorites) the Associations are 
committed to the difficult but rewarding ideal of 
being fellowships questing after Truth and experi- 
menting in Truth. An editorial in the Daily 
Kansan puts it: 


To this organization must be attributed a large 
share in making the campus the center of intellectual 
discussion. Many of those who are not in harmony 
with the religious ideals of the organization take 
part in its work on account of the intellectual con- 
tribution it makes to the campus. This contribution 
has been largely instrumental in making the campus 
a center of free discussion. 


That is the test. The task and the hope of the 
Association is not to adopt truth for its members 
but to help them discover it for themselves. Those 
now in its councils who feel that they have their 
feet on the Christian way may yet discover new 
insight and resources for life as they enter with 
those from whom they differ into this communion 
of searchers who recognise in Jesus one who has 
mastered the art of life. 


Milwaukee A “Commencement” 


ILWAUKEE occasioned the implanting of 
new purposes and ideals. As in all life, 
planting is useful only to make possible 
growth. Failing to sprout in the early 
stages, the new life smothers and dies. If we 
would keep the vision we have had, it must deepen 
and expand. Purposes must become practices, 
ideals realities. Bit by bit we must move for- 
ward, individually and in groups, working together 
yet depending not on one another, leaning only 
on God who never fails, and trusting him utterly. 

The new flame in our lives cannot be kept alive 
in any minor area apart from the whole. It must 
spread into every relation, every act, every 
thought. This will necessitate a searching and 
uncompromising process of reading, thinking, and 
praying about every phase of life. Studdert Ken- 
nedy said that one of the highest duties of a 
Christian is never to allow any sloppy thinking to 
go unchallenged. This applies to our own as well 
as to other people’s thought. 

It may be that a small group of students on 
each campus or in each region will want to work 
out together the implications of the abundant life. 
Campus quest groups, local and intercollegiate re- 
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treats and conferences, can profitably spend time 
in further facing the whole of life squarely and 
honestly in the light of Christ. Some campuses 
are gathering representatives of all the college 
organizations, of whatever nature, to do some clear 
thinking about their actual, as contrasted with 
their professed objectives and ideals. 

Relentlessly honest and loving life may mean 
radical changes for many of us. There may be 
those who feel that love for people demands a 
severe cut in our expenditures on ourselves, with 
a proportionate rise in our gifts to others who 
need. Some will realize the stupidity of too great 
dissipation of energy in campus activity—others 
may be faced by the selfishness of living entirely 
unto ourselves when so many fields of needed en- 
deavor are undermanned. Many will set aside a 
definite amount of time each day for learning to 
know God, by reading the Bible and going apart 
into mystical fellowship with Him. The Church 
will for many take on a new meaning, and sharing 
in the spiritual grace of Christ’s sacrifice and 
resurrection through the forms of bread and wine 
will become a more frequent necessity. 

It will be surprising if some are not driven, like 
the Apostles when the Holy Ghost had come upon 
them, to share their experience with others. 
Many will find God most truly in this way. Others 
may more readily come to know him through 
definite acts of service for their less fortunate 
brethren. Service work, boys’ clubs, summer 
service groups, and the like, if undertaken in a 
spirit of genuine humility and love, will provide 
new and enriching experiences. 

Constant study will be necessary, both individu- 
ally and in groups, toward a new understanding of 
real values and a clear adoption of farseeing pur- 
poses in separate as well as in corporate life. We 
must consider with utter honesty what is our own 
actual purpose in living. Do we really base our 
every day actions on unselfish motives? Have we 
decided our lifework on the basis of what we can 
give or on what we can get? Likewise, our As- 
sociations will demand study of the meaning of 
membership and the purposes for which we exist. 
Are we groups of congenial people, too timid to 
brave the blasts of the world’s hostility to right 
living, herding together as sheep on a cold night 
for the animal warmth to be gained from the 
group? Are we just another campus organization 
for which students compete, another charm on the 
watch chain or point in the year book? Or do we 
stand for a thorough-going commitment to a 
search for truth and goodness with the intention 
of testing the results of the search in consecrated 
daily living? 

Milwaukee was not an event. It was seed sown 
on various sorts of ground. Are you the rocky soil, 
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where the plant will wither in the heat of critical 
campus opinion? Are you the thorny ground, 
where the cares of the world and the multiple 
activities of the daily round will choke the seed? 
Or are you the fertile soil, where the seed will 
take root and grow and produce, some ten, some 
fifty, some an hundred-fold? 


SEWELL EMERSON. 


Whither Bound—Discussion Groups? 


ce 
EMS, 


=“ 


Cre) 


INCE the Indianapolis Student Volunteer 

Convention there has been a rapid in- 
crease of “discussion groups” through- 
out the whole country. They have come 
to have such a variety of meanings that, 
in considering their future, it is necessary to dis- 
criminate as to their place and function. To many 
the term is a fetish which, if applied to any 
group, will produce some magical result. Exper- 
ience, however, is disillusioning at this point. To 
use the term with any kind of accuracy is to rec- 
ognize that a discussion group is not a group that 
gets together to talk on any subject, under any 
conditions. It is not a group that rearranges its 
prejudices or pools its ignorances. Nor is it a 
group that operates according to some special 
technique that will insure its success under any 
circumstances. The term rather indicates a very 
definite method by which groups may co-opera- 
tively meet the problems of life. It demands that 
certain conditions be met if “discussion” is to 
happen. 


The underlying principle on which discussion 
groups are based is that every person must do his 
own thinking and make his own decisions: that if 
one would have what his fathers possessed he 
must win it for himself. It is to recognize that 
the resources of life are available only for him 
who has felt a need within himself that makes 
him reach out for what he lacks, and that growth 
comes by facing what happens and discovering 
what to do. We are slowly coming to realize that 
one can no more think for another than eat for 
him. To think, then, one holds a discussion with 
himself. For thinking is different from mere 
mental movement or memory, as it involves ask- 
ing questions, weighing alternatives, trying hy- 
potheses, drawing conclusions and living those 
conclusions into new hypotheses. To re-sort one’s 
mind or to listen to another’s conclusions is not to 
think. That is not to say that one can expect to 
find in his own experience all he needs in order to 
come to a decision. He will not disregard what 
others have discovered, but he will recognize that 
only so much of the knowledge or insight of 
others is available to him as he has need of and is 
ready to take. 
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So with group discussion. Most of the prob- 
lems and the questions any individual faces are 
not peculiar to him as an individual and cannot be 
solved by him alone. Group discussion is the 
method by which individuals face their common 
needs together, by which they give one to another 
the help that each can bring from his own exper- 
ience and search together for whatever wider ex- 
periences can enrich and complete their own. Group 
discussion is group thinking and must meet the 
same conditions as any thinking process. If some- 
times that thinking may seem to be floundering 
around in confusion, it may be the trial-and-error 
“talking it out” that one does in finding his way 
through a confused situation to the discovery of 
what the real difficulty is, or where the real issue 
lies. This is to remind us that when one is able 
to ask a question he is well on the way to its an- 
swer; that when he has formulated his problem 
he is prepared to find help to its solution. Often 
one of the most significant functions of a group 
discussion is thus to locate the problems with 
which its members must deal. To give conclu- 
sions as professors and preachers are wont to do, 
without allowing the student to go through the 
process by which they are arrived at, is to rob him 
of mental strength and integrity, and to rob the 
conclusion of the dynamic necessary to put it into 
operation. If we seem too often to fail to “get 
anywhere’”’ in discussion, it is because colleges are 
for the most part conducted on the assumption 
that students are not able to think for themselves 
and they, therefore, get very little practice in it. 
They carry into their attempts at discussion the 
bad habits of their education and so make difficult 
the achievement of real group thinking. The way 
of being told the answer is so much an easier one. 
Student emphasis on discussion groups as a 
method of education is one protest which cannot 
be gainsayed against the professor’s getting what 
education is involved in most college courses. 
They are a registering of a growing conviction 
that a well trained memory is a poor substitute 
for the experience of thinking for oneself. 

At Indianapolis, when the discussion groups which 
were an after-thought of the program became the 
center of interest, it was because students deter- 
mined and faced their own questions, weighed the 
alternatives which their differences of back- 
ground and experience opened up to them, and 
came to conclusions that for them were dynamic 
because they were their own. If the groups at 
Milwaukee failed to be vital, it was because the 
questions they tried to face were often not the 
questions of concern to those who made up the 
group, however real those questions may have 
been to other students who planned the program 
for their consideration. Where they lacked real- 
ity, it was because the members of the group had 
nothing in common which they were really con- 
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cerned to discuss. As a result, though for a dif- 
ferent reason, there was almost as serious a hia- 
tus between the platform addresses and the group 
discussions as at Indianapolis. 

If conference group discussions are to be vital 
there must be some provision that the actual prob- 
lems of the delegates are to be faced, and that 
there is such a relation between the platform and 
the groups that data on the questions under con- 
sideration can be made available for the discus- 
sions. If there is no common concern about which 
the members of the group are moved to think; if 
the group try to consider what is out of the range 
of its interest or experience; if they refuse to go 
beneath protecting superficialities to the questions 
underlying the surface manifestations; if they look 
in vain for data—then there can be no reality of 
experience for the group. If there be no willing- 
ness mutually to share in admissions of failure as 
well as achievement, there can be none of the fel- 
lowship which is the basis of creative discussion. 
This means we must give more thought to the 
meeting of the conditions under which discussion 
can happen. In larger conferences it means 
groupings around common concerns or interests. 

The word “conference” should be used only 
when it represents a conferring attitude on the 
part of the delegates who come. Groups are but 
part of a total experience the conference repre- 
sents. Their function can well be thought of as 
the organizing center around which other ele- 
ments are determined, but they must be supple- 
mented by that information on which they them- 
selves are dependent. The success or failure, 
then, of the groups in an Indianapolis or a Mil- 
waukee, say nothing as to the value of such groups 
in a different setting. That value will be deter- 
mined by those things in the purpose or plan of 
any program that provide or deny the conditions 
under which a discussion experience can take 
place. 





GRACE LOUCKS. 


SOUND—A DIVINE MESSAGE 
I 







i N my boyhood days I used to spend a part 
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=P} father’s herd of oxen. My schoolmates 





rendered a_ similar service to _ their 
fathers, and some twelve of us joined our small 
herds into a large one. The oldest of the boys 
was the master herdsman and the rest of us were 
his assistants. The blazing stars of the black 
firmament of the summer night told us, by their 
position, the hour of the day. I imagined that 


the light of these stars was a message from God 
which helped us to guard our grazing herd. 
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The faint sound of the clock of the distant and 
slumbering village was another welcome message 
which, like the message of the stars, aided us in 
our watchfulness, and thus I gradually began to 
imagine that the sound of the church bell was also 
a message from God. 

My mother, who was a pious woman, encour- 
aged me in this belief. Whenever the vesper bel] 
announced that the village priest was about to 
commence the service my mother would say: “‘Mi- 
chael, do you not hear the divine message which 
calls you to church to assist the priest in his ser- 
vice at the altar of God?” I listened and obeyed 
the message. 

It is not surprising that in my boyhood days I 
often put two questions to myself. One question 
was: What is sound? The other: What is light? 
A search for an answer to these two questions 
directed my scientific career. Permit me now to 
tell you briefly the answer to the first question. 
This will prepare us for my answer to the second 
question. 

When the clapper strikes the church bell the 
bell vibrates and transmits its vibrations to the 
air; the sound waves in the air, manifests itself 
in melodious vibrations, carrying a wonderful tale 
to our listening soul. 

The tale is identical with that which I recited 
to you in my description of the language of the 
church bell. But one essential difference must be 
mentioned. The violin maker, just like the maker 
of the church bell, imparts to the bell, called the 
violin, its fundamental character. The virtues of 
a Stradivarius are among the glories of human 
ingenuity. But the temperament and skill of a 
Kreisler superimpose upon this fundamental 
character of the violin an almost infinite variety 
of modulations. Kreisler makes the vibrating 
strings speak a language which is indeed a mes- 
sage from heaven. 

When Kreisler plays Beethoven’s sonata he is 
the apostle of the great composer and delivers his 
master’s message. The message is the embodi- 
ment of an inspiration the cradle of which is the 
soul of the heaven-born genius. Such a message 
from Kreisler’s violin recalls to memory the ves- 
per bell of my native village and my mother’s 
words: “Michael, do you not hear God’s message 
which calls you to His altar to praise His ever- 
lasting glory?” 

This is the answer which science gave me to 
the question: What is sound? 


MICHAEL I. PUPIN 





Note: To Mr. Pupin (Professor of Electro-Mechanics 
at Columbia University) was recently awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. The above is from an address delivered at 
Vassar College. 
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The Book Shelf 


BORDEN OF YALE, ’09. By Mrs. Howard 


Taylor. China Inland Mission; or, Association 
Press. $2. 


This is a biography which those of us who knew 
William Borden have long been eagerly anticipat- 
ing. To some of us he embodied more nearly than 
any other undergraduate we have ever known, 
the Christian ideal. He had all the rich heritage 
that wealth and family traditions can give. He 
was a splendid specimen of robust young man- 
hood, handsome, well-knit, a lover of sport, an ex- 
pert yatchsman. He had an excellent mind, was 
a faithful student, and in his senior year was 
president of Phi Beta Kappa. He had travelled 
extensively, having made the circuit of the globe 
in the year between his graduation from the Hill 
School and his matriculation at Yale. All of these 
gifts, however, would not have made him especial- 
ly unusual. What lifted William Borden out of the 
ranks of the ordinary and gave him forever a 
unique place in the memories of his friends was 
his single-hearted devotion to Christ. That devo- 
tion was in large part the result of home training: 
he had a singularly wholesome boyhood under 
the guidance of a devoted and deeply religious 
mother. His journey around the world with its 
glimpses of mission work strengthened an early 
inclination to give his life as a foreign missionary, 
and before returning to America, on the eve of his 
freshman year, he quietly dedicated his life to this 
purpose. In college he was never deflected for a 
moment from his goal or from living here and 
now the kind of life that would count when once 
he should find himself on the mission field. He 
was never ostentatious about his plans; a kind of 
self-reliant modesty was one of his outstanding 
characteristics. He had an active part in many 
different undergraduate activities and was a most 
genial companion. He was, however, uncom- 
promising with himself, and none of his class- 
mates ever for a moment had reason to doubt 
where he stood. He declined to join a fraternity 
because, at the time the decision was made, he 
believed that as a Christian he could not con- 
sistently do so. Through three years of college 
he led a Bible class among his classmates. He 
sought to find out and to win back those among 
his acquaintances who had most succumbed to the 
grosser temptations of college life. He lived 
simply and used his ample incorne to assist worthy 
enterprises ; while still an undergraduate he made 
possible the founding of the Yale Hope Mission, 
for the purpose of rescuing the derelicts that 
drift into the city of New Haven. 


When he came to plan where he should serve 


as a missionary, his decision was characteristic. 
He wished to find the neediest field and the one 
which was most in danger of being neglected. 
That, he decided, was among the Moslem popula- 
tion of China’s great Northwest, a vast region 
in which practically no missionaries had yet be- 
gun work and about as inaccessible as any in- 
habited region could well be. To prepare himself 
for his task he went first to Princeton Seminary, 
then to Cairo to study Arabic, and planned later 
to learn Chinese. While at Cairo, in the midst of 
his studies, he was suddenly stricken. It was 
easier for some of us to believe in immortality 
after his passing. 

The story so inadequately summarized in these 
brief lines has been long in appearing in book 
form. It was fitting, however, that when it was 
recorded, it should be by a member of the mission 
through which Borden had planned to give his 
life. Some of us who knew William wondered 
whether Mrs. Taylor, who never had met him, 
could portray the man we loved, for the finest 
features of such a one cannot easily be caught and 
recorded in cold type. That the author has suc- 
ceeded beyond what we had dared hope is demon- 
strated by the impression which the biography 
has already made on undergraduates who never 
had known William. The little volume ought to 
be as widely circulated as has been the life of one 
of Borden’s closest friends, Henry Wright. It 
ought especially to mean much to undergraduates ; 
every student generation needs to be brought into 
touch with men such as he. 

KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 

Yale. 


REDEMPTION: An Anthology of the Cross. 
Collected and edited by George Stewart. Doran. 
$3. 

In a day when we are surrounded by so many 
signs and influences of prosperity it is well to 
turn our eyes away to a lone man on a lonely 
cross on a far green hill and be reminded what 
success really is. The “preaching of the cross” 
will never become unnecessary because we see 
there once in time what God is perpetually. 
Somehow the universe is built that way—this we 
must say as we realize the futility of our efforts 
to build a life on any basis of self-aggrandize- 
ment or our effort to build a world except by 
overcoming evil with good. Dr. Stewart has ren- 
dered many effective services to the Student As- 
sociation Movement (a fresh reminder of this is 
the preface which states that the Student Asso- 
ciation Movement may expect all profits from the 
book’s sale) but at the end of the day it may well 
be that no gift he has yet made to us may sur- 
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pass this book. A real labor it has surely been 
to collect these many poems, old and new, from 
many surprising nooks and corners of our wide 
English literature, but we can well believe it has 
been a labor of real love. 

es e 


SECURING CHRISTIAN 
TOMORROW. 
Doran. $2. 


LEADERS FOR 
By Samuel McCrae Cavert. 


Some one has said “the institutions of religion 
are no stronger than their living leadership.” Dr. 
Cavert and his collaborating group have produced 
a volume which frankly faces the implications of 
this dictum for the Christian Church and its 
associated agencies. 

Reaching back into the reconstruction in voca- 
tional outlook needed in the American home, even 
the Christian home today, the chapters trace 
through school and college experience the oppor- 
tunities offered for laying foundations toward the 
securing of leaders for Christian service positions 
in the Church. The book is frankly written from 
the point of view of what the Church needs in the 
way of professional leadership, and how to get it. 
It is not written from the point of view of what 
youth needs in the way of vocation, and how to 
find it. 

The chief strength of the book is its initial 
chapter. Under the title “The Christian View of 
Life Work,” its utterance is almost epoch-making 
so far as formal pronouncements of religious 
agencies are concerned. It dares to speak of lift- 
ing all of the worthy work of complex society to 
the same level of spiritual meaning! Henceforth 
there must be no “sacred,” if that means there 
must be a “secular.” “The Church’s concern is 
with the whole of life, and therefore with all vo- 
cations. Its aim is so to open men’s eyes to the 
will of God that their daily work will no longer 
be a greedy scramble for profit, nor a monotonous 
routine that has no spiritual meaning, but their 
great way of glorifying God and serving their 
fellow-men.”’ 

Here unmistakably is a new emphasis in the 
Chureh’s challenge concerning vocation. “The 
Church therefore must carefully see to it that it 
does not interpret Christian calling in such a way 
as to make other callings seem less than Chris- 
tian.”” However, the emphatic and, in so many 
functional ways, unique significance of the min- 
istry of the Church is admirably set forth and, 
on the whole, properly oriented to the implica- 
tions of this broader Christian point of view 
regarding vocation. 

A bibliography represents a good assembly of 
materials pertinent to the general theme present- 
ed. Ou could not but wish however that both in 
the bibliography (which contains many volumes 
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not at all recent) and in the body of the book 
itself, more reference had been given to the 
modern scientific movement in the field of voca- 
tional adjustment. Few tables or other objective 
studies are brought forward, and the usefulness 
of the book will be limited by its general treat- 
ment. However, the discussion preceeds from 
a generally sound point of view, and that is much 
needed at the present time. 
O. E. PENCE 


THE STORY OF MISSIONS. By Edwin E, 
White. Friendship Press. Seventy-five cents, 


Good general histories of missions are extreme- 
ly rare. There is not yet in existence a book 
which tells in a manner at all well-rounded or 
complete the entire story of the geographic ex- 
pansion of Christianity. There are Harnack’s 
deservedly well known volumes on the spread of 
the faith in the first three centuries; two or three 
books narrate in a fairly satisfactory way the 
winning of the peoples of northern and eastern 
Europe, and there are many volumes dealing with 
individual countries, societies, and missionaries. 
We still wait, however, for the work which, at 
once scholarly and readable, will give the whole 
marvelous story of the spread of Christianity, in 
its various forms and in all ages, and an appraisal 
of the results which have followed. 


All this is not meant as a disparagement of Mr. 
White’s excellent little book. The author has not 
attempted this other and larger task. He has 
merely tried to give in brief and popular form the 
main outlines of the story of missions. In this 
effort he has been more nearly successful than 
have most of his predecessors. He begins with 
the Acts of the Apostles; tells of the winning of 
the Roman Empire and of the conversion of the 
barbarians who succeeded to the leadership of 
Europe; notes the spread of Christianity which 
occurred in the Americas and elsewhere after 
1500, and gives in brief outline the story of 
Protestant missions. The compression of all this 
narrative within the compass of a small volume 
and the giving of enough detail to insure vivid- 
ness and readableness have made necessary a good 
many omissions. There is practically no mention, 
for example, of Roman Catholic missions in the 
past hundred years, an enterprise which has been 
as wide-reaching and in some respects as success- 
ful as has that of Protestants. On the whole, 
however, the book is the best brief history of 
missions that we have in English. A perusal of it 
will give the student a glimpse of the entire sub- 
ject and ought to lead him on to read the fascin- 
ating missionary biographies which are enumer- 
ated in the bibliography. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 

Yale. 
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Communications 


A STUDENT “THINKS” 


To THE EDITOR: 


Do students have it? What? In- 
telligence—and thoughts. It is some- 
times hard to tell—particularly about 
that unpredictable quantity, intelli- 
gence. 

You Miss Sophomore, have learned 
by this time that college is in reality 
a very nice place to make new friends 
and you “think” that student activi- 
ties are seventy-five per cent of col- 
lege training and you “think” that 
grades are not a true index of one’s 
knowledge. So you don’t think it’s 
worth while to waste your time in 
studying. You do spend quite a bii 
of time “thinking” about that per- 
fectly marvelous gym teacher, the 
one with the curly black hair, and 
after “Psy. 1” you aren’t sure you 
know what emotions are, but never- 
theless you try to think of the most 
perfect expression for the tight gaspy 
feeling around your heart—in terms 
of iambic pentameter. And wasn’t it 
about Christmas that you didn’t 
“think” you would go to Sunday 
School and church any more, for the 
church doesn’t offer enough “activity” 
for her young people—you can’t 
“think” where you heard that, so in- 
sidious has been its growth. 

And now is the proper time for a 
college student to begin to think about 
religion, and for awhile I see you 
restless-eyed and weary from too 
much “thinking” about your im- 
mortal soul and an anthropomorphic 
God. Your “Y” discussion group 
isn’t exactly balm to one who “thinks” 
thoughts on such subjects, is it, for 
by the time you get one problem 
solved they have another one ready 
for you.... 

You Miss Senior, still “think” that 
college people are “superior,” but 
you’ve learned that after all they 
don’t turn the world over. You don’t 
“think” now that Ph. D.’s know half 
as much as you “thought” they did a 
few years ago. In fact, some of you 
actually believe that a Ph. D. degree 
is merely a process of self-inflation 
that helps you fool the public—but 
don’t say so on the campus, for that 
would be heresy. And you're so tired 
and there’s so much to do; no doubt 
you’ve “thought” many times that you 
would truly be glad when the day 
comes to get that sheepskin so you 
can get away where you don’t have 
to “think.” 

Sincerely 


Mary WALKER. 


University of Texas. 








The Editors are 
anxious to have contribu- 
tions, especially from wn- 
dergraduates, on any 
subject which bears on the 
aims of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. Correspondents 
who keep their communica- 
tions within 200 words are 
granted special crowns! 








YOU KNOW THE STORY OF 
THE SHIRT? 


DEAR SIR: 

The present writer had a humiliat- 
ing experience the other day. He 
needed a dress shirt in a great hurry 
and proceeded to a fly-by-night haber- 
dashery to make good the lack which 
is fatal under pressing social de- 
mands. The genera! manager of the 
emporium displayed what proved to 
be the last appropriate shirt in stock. 
To our eyes there appeared a smudge 
right in the center of the bosom. 
Since laundering was out of the ques- 
tion, we called attention to the defi- 
ciency. Our opponent stared straight 
at the bosom and said: “Why, I don’t 
see any smudge there!” He looked 
twice and thrice—in fact, he was so 
positive that we re-examined the gar- 
ment. Though very susceptible to 
suggestion, our conviction was un- 
changed. The parting was not affec- 
tionate. . . . China, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Italy—we are all staring 
straight at them but seeing them— 
how differently! What appears to 
one man as a deep revelation of in- 
ternational plotting looks to another 
like a feeble joke. Mussolini is a pa- 
triotic realist—or the devil incarnate. 
China is “a nation struggling to be 
free’’—or a bunch of pirates who had 
better not touch a European or Amer- 
ican life! So it will always be! cries 
the cynic. Would the difference be so 
great if we were awakened in earnest 
to the fact that I want to see a 
smudge and you don’t want to see it? 
Such self-revelation at least might se- 
cure a parting under a reciprocal: 
“God bless you, anyway!” 

Sincerely 


Frep Harris 
New York 


ECHOES OF MILWAUKEE 


(Milwaukee, more than most con- 
ferences, was a beginning as well as 
an end. We hear of courses of action 
and projects in every part of the 
country which clearly emanate there- 
from. The following, which was 
written by an alumna to alumnae in 
the Rocky Mountain Region, was not, 
it may be unnecessary to state, 
when written, intended for publica- 
tion.) 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


I am daring to share with you the 
convictions that came to me out oi 
Milwaukee because I need your fellow- 
ship. I shall need to write to you 
often for help, as well as to share 
with you the joys of the adventure. 
The five assumptions under which 
they are given are the five around 
which the conference was built. 

(1) Believing that at the heart of 
the universe is God the Father, with 
whom one can share life, have com- 
munion, and with whom one can 
work: I must ask Him to purify my 
desires, not expecting new truth until 
I have acted on the convictions which 
I have already; I must spend at least 
an hour each day in discovering, 
“turning to, and absorbing the source 
of life.” 

(2) Believing that since the Father 
is impartial in his love his children 
must be also; and that there are 
resources which make it possible to 
give without limit: I must deliberately 
seek those experiences in which I may 
share the sufferings of others. 

(3) Believing that all men share 
God’s nature, that there is no limic, 
that no one is hopeless: I must do au 
in my power to give every person 
the opportunities he needs to realize 
God’s dream for him; I must decide 
what I believe, and find my relation 
to the race problem, war, the labor 
movement, the Philippine question, 
and others which involve the lives of 
human beings, and be ready to act 
upon and give reasons for those 
beliefs; I must try to look upon every 
person and love them as Jesus did, 
not with affection but witn a love 
that gives, asking nothing in return; 
I must give up as fast as I can dis- 
cover them, all relationships which 
keep others in my power. 

(4) Believing that God is engaged 
in a great moral struggle and that 
He calls us not to fight for Him but 
to suffer with Him: I will seek to 
know the meaning of the Cross for 
myself and the resurrection which 
makes it possible to be crucified again 
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and again, rising each time with the 
vision “lovely still.” I must be peni- 
tent for the sins of others as if they 
were my own. “I cannot be the kind 
of person I ought to be until every- 
one else is what he ought to be. God 
will never be what He hungers to be 
in His world until all are brought to 
Him.” 

(5) Believing that religion must 
gear into our experience at every 
point: I must look on life as a labora- 
tory in which I may experiment, re- 
cord results, and find truth. I must 
bring to light the things which are 
blocking me off from the realization 
of life at its best, and attack in ear- 
nest the one which hinders me most. 
I must read and think (“diffi- 
cult but not impossible”), unwilling 
to accept a second hand answer to the 
big question-mark of life. I must 
“live into that answer.” 

Sincerely, 
DoroTHy STALL. 





MR. WRIGHT WRITES TO 
MR. VAN KIRK 


—who is not saved even by the fact 
that he is a Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches! 


DEAR SIR: 


Any person is assuming too much 
when he says that the Milwaukee 
Conference has a message for the 
Church and that the said message is 
in the nature of both a demand and 
a challenge. It is certainly not for 
individuals, or for any collections of 
the same, to demand certain things of 
the Church on peril of its existence. 
The Church represents the Kingdom 
of God on earth and the continued 
presence of his Son. And the King- 
dom of God does not rest upon in- 
dividual whim. .. . It is the part of 
the individual to procure power and 
strength at the Kingdom on earth 
(the Church) and then do what he 
can toward the attainment of the de- 
sired ethical and social ends. The 
mere mention of the fact that these 
wonderfully pure-souled students who 
attended Milwaukee will persist in 
demanding certain things of the 
Church, if true, is the most appall- 
ing piece of impertinence conceivable. 
The members of what Mr. Van Kirk 
chooses to call the Church may act 
for social equality, etc.; but the 
Church, insofar as it may be consid- 
ered an institution, should function 
only to bring souls to God through 
the perpetual Body of Christ, which 
is the very Church itself, 

All this fluffy twaddle which has 
been recently going on about creeds 
shows a lack of sufficient mental sub- 
stance to arrest sounds long enough 
to grasp their meaning. Creeds are 
simply an attempt at the expression 


of supernatural truths in terms of 
general intelligibility, and, like all 
things into which the human equa- 
tion is introduced, are bound to be 
imperfect. If Mr. Van Kirk can fur- 
nish anything more exact than the 
Apostles and Nicene Creeds, the 
Christian world will be perpetually 
grateful to him. 


Regarding doctrines: For the real 
Christian who knows how to pray 
(which comprises fellowship with 
God) the first two words of the Apos- 
tles Creed, namely, “I believe,” are 
all that is need... . 


Church forms are instruments to 
more perfect worship, which is the 
highest thing attainable to a Chris- 
tian in this life. The only church 
forms of which I have any cognizance 
are all symbolic and contributing to 
the Sacrament, which is the only way 
Christ taught us to worship. “Do 
this in remembrance of me,” are sa- 
cred words and a commandment to all 
who truly wish to follow Him, and if 
those who participated in the Milwau- 
kee Conference choose to overlook the 
words of Christ in worship, I cannot 
see how they can pretend to accept 
his ethical and social standards. 
Without Christ we could have social 


and ethical standards as has been 
proved in many civilizations. But 
without him we could have no 
Church and no Sacrament. 

Sincerely 


WILLIAM GODSELL WRIGHT 
Univ. of Illinois. 





WILDERNESS TRAVELERS 


DEAR SIR: 


The children of Israel, wander- 
ing in the wilderness in search of 
the Promised Land, drew upon their 
supply of water until it was ex- 
hausted. A miracle was necessary to 
supply their needs. Two or three 
thousand years later, a much larger 
body of young men and women ran 
dry while in search of a haven from 
the wilderness. They were so parched 
that many believed there never had 
been water, and like their predeces- 
sors they murmured against their 
leaders. And they, being desirous of 
quieting these murmurings, declared 
that the rock would be struck anew. 
The murmurers did their part, sol- 
emnly swearing to be present on the 
occasion of the new miracle. And so 
they came, and the leaders picked up 
their staffs and each smote the rock 
and for each there trickled out a 
rivulet which was eagerly caught. The 
wanderers ceased their murmurings 
in wonder at the new spring, and, 
having drunk they returned, assuaged, 
to their wanderings. Light-hearted, 
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they took up the old trails. Thos 
who had drunk too deeply found jt 
hard to push on: they lay down ang 
were content not to continue. Those 
who had drunk too lightly or who haq 
been kept from the spring by the 
crowding of others, stronger and 
more eager, (and most of those who 
thought there was no water wer 
among these who were turned away) 
continued their murmurings in 4g 
louder and surer voice, and there 
were few who dared face them. But 
those who drank wisely, taking much, 
but not too much, found their wan. 
derings made easier and the load 
lighter and the way more clear. These 
will go on and out of the wilderness 
into the promised land, but for these 
others the rock must be tapped again, 


Sincerely, 
GEORGE H. LIKERT, Jr. 
Univ. of Michigan. 





“MR. PRESIDENT—I NOM- 
INATE” 


hese glory, distinction, strength 

and weakness of the Student As. 
sociation is that its whole leadership 
changes every twelve months. This 
should mean that each succeeding 
year would see your Association more 
virile and vital as this process of 
growth goes on. But it doesn’t always 
happen that way. Sometimes “prog- 
ress” is backward. The breakdown 
most frequently occurs in how the 
new officers are selected. 

It is obvious that we cannot rely on 
the “catch-as-catch-can” method of 
campus politics or an open meeting. 
The selection should be the result of a 
democratic ballot based on careful, 
unhurried search, study, conference 
and prayer by a Nominating Con- 
mittee democratically appointed and 
representative of the groups con- 
cerned. Usually this committee in- 
cludes last year’s President, one fac- 
ulty advisor, one or two Cabinet men, 
and one or two interested men not on 
the cabinet. 


Frequently this committee _ lists 
certain requirements before it thinks 
of men. For example: 

1. The Association office must be 
put first after class work. 


2. He must attend the summer 
conference. 

3. He must lead the other cabinet 
men by example, particularly in the 
matter of personal influence. 

4. He must study Association liter- 
ature which will help him in his work 
—particularly the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

What will your standards be this 
year? Share them with the rest of us! 
—From Middle Atlantic Jntercol- 
legian, 
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Students of the World 


The news items in this section provide glimpses into the life of other 
national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., are units in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


The Student Revolution in South 
America 

N article in Foreign Affairs by 

+4% Victor Raul Haya de la Torre 

gives an interesting account of the 

movement among students in South 

America during the last ten years. 

This movement is in the nature of 
a vast intellectual renaissance, bound 
up with a revolt against tradition 
and the domination of narrow and 
ultra-conservative forces, whether in 
the form of,.governments or embodied 
in the older\generation. It carries 
with it new p®nciples and attitudes, 
not only toward intellectual life but 
also toward political and social poli- 
cies. “The terrible spectacle of the 
European War, the intervention of 
America in the wr, the Russian 
Revolution, which Latin-American 
youths hailed as the beginning of the 
liberty of the world, stirred still more 
the consciences of the students.” 

The first demand for the applica- 
tion of the new ideas in the realm of 
university education came in 1918 
with the so-called “revolution” at the 
University of Cordoba in Argentine. 
It took the form of a demand for the 
repeal of the old university statutes, 
a change of professors, the abolition 
of ecclesiastical control over higher 
instruction, professorships open to 
all, academic freedom, and other re- 
forms. The revolution soon spread 
to other parts of Latin America. 
Government intervention proved un- 
availing and finally new statutes were 
issued for the old universities, others 
were founded and the organization 
of a modern university system, based 
on the liberal principles of the 
students, was started. 

In 1921 an international congress 
of students assembled in the city of 
Mexico. It was a true Latin-Ameri- 
can congress, but was attended by 
some representatives from Europe, 
Asia, and North America. It passed 
resolutions expressing its intention 
of struggling for a new humanity 
founded on the modern principles of 
economic and political justice, and its 
absolute confidence in the possibility 
of attaining—by the renovation of 
economic and moral ideas—a new 
social organization which will permit 
the realization of the spiritual aims 
of man. 

The students have also worked on 
anti-militarist lines, have proclaimed 
their opposition to the rivalry and 


discord which have marked the rela- 
tions between Chili and Peru since 
the war in 1879, and have taken a 
strong stand against exclusive na- 
tionalism and imperialism amongst 
the Latin-American republics. They 
have striven for better education of 
the workers and peasants, and for 
the creation of popular universities, 
looking to their collaboration and to 
closer contact with them to form a 
strong vanguard of youth that should 
include both manual and intellectual 
workers. With the aid of this coali- 
tion they hope to resist alike nation- 
alistic division within Latin America 
and the domination of foreign 
powers. 


Many Races Meet in the 
Philippines 

Nap interesting paragraph is 
from a letter by Tom Haslett, a 
traveling secretary of the W. S. C. F.: 
“It has been to me a mcst in- 
teresting, a novel gathering. There 
were present 315 men students ga- 
thered from all parts >»f she widely 
seattered islands of the Philippine 
group. They represented many races 
and a wide range of mentality. We 
had some of the ablest of Filipino 
students leaders and leaders of edu- 
cation present from Manila. These 
men represent a high degree vf cul- 
ture and literary and religious ex- 
pression. From some of the islands 
of the South came a group of Moro 
students who are Mohammedan Fili- 
pinos. There were some fifty of 
these students sent to the conference 
by the Government Bureau of Non- 
Christian tribes. They made a very 
interesting section of the conference 
and many of them seemed to have 
come for the first time into contact 
with sympathetic Christian interest 
and leadership. About twenty-five 
of these boys signified at the meeting 
that they wished to become Chris- 
tians. This of course means a big 
change for them and a resolute hold- 
ing on to their new decision and 
vision when they return to their Mo- 
hammedan comrades. The _ confer- 
ence was also notable in that a 
great majority of the delegates were 
of the Roman Catholic faith. We 
had also a group of Chinese delegates 
and a number of boys from the 
mountain tribes who belong to a race 
known as the Igorrat, The chief em- 


phasis of the conference was placed 
on the moral needs of students and 
there were a number of addresses de- 
livered with the purpose of helping 
hard-pressed students to meet the 
many temptations with which they 
are faced. 


Germany Wants Foreign 
Students 


N the west of Berlin a hostel has 

been opened for foreign students. 
They will be able to take their meals 
there, and have opportunities for 
meeting with their German comrades. 
Reading and writing rooms, and 
rooms for private conversation, are 
at the disposal of visitors. The 
Alexander von Humboldt fund which 
has made the setting-up of this new 
hostel possible, also provides scholar- 
ships for 120 students of both sexes, 
coming from thirty-two countries to 
study in Germany. The foreign 
student population of Germany has 
grown from 6,000 before the war to 
7,600, distributed amongst the var- 
ious German universities. At the 
opening of the hostel the wish was 
expressed that it should prove a 
means of producing a friendly atti- 
tude towards Germany in the minds 
of the foreign students visiting it, 
and help the youth of today to grow 
up in a spirit of international recon- 
ciliation and sympathy. 





“Trying Out” the Pacific Confer- 
ence in Hawaii 


WIGHT RUGH, Association secre- 
tary at the University of Hawaii, 
shows that keen and well-directed in- 
terest is manifested there in the 
forthcoming Pacific Area Student 
Conference, when he writes: 
“Following up the Pacific Institute 
of last year we had a Student Pacific 
Relations Study Group throughout the 
last college year. This year we have 
a Pacific Relations Group with Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Hawaiian, Filipino, 
Caucasian and Indian student mem- 
bers, led by the professor of our so- 
ciology department. As our group 
meets only once a week, we must trim 
down our field of discussion to areas 
particularly to the point of the Pa- 
cific Area Conference. In a sense we 
have a miniature model of the Pacific 
Area Conference right here in our 
midst—a very wonderful opportunity 
to try out the very process.” 











Clarence P. Shedd 
’ale 


REPRESENTING THE UNITED 


A Conference on Gen- 
eral Students Interests 


( N February 14 forty representa- 
tives of Southern California stu- 
dent interests met for a four-hour 
conference in the Y. M. C. A, parlor 
of Occidental College. The group 
consisted of student body presidents, 
Association presidents, (men and 
women) a few faculty members, five 
student secretaries, the National 
Council Regional Secretary and the 
writer. After each person hau ex- 
pressed himself at least once, the 
Findings Committee prepared a sum- 
mary of the discussion: 


The religious and moral problem of 
students centers around the transition 
from childhood to manhood or woman- 
hood in the four short college years. 
In this adjustment the following 
principal issues arise: 

1. Outgrowing archaic forms and 
definitions and giving to religion a 
modern and vital expression. 


2. Changing from religious obser- 


vances required by home and friends 
to voluntary spiritual activity. 

3. In this adjustment there fr>- 
quently results a turning away from 
organized religion, with the danger 
that neglect of the church may become 
permanent. 


4. In the college or university there 
is lacking a warm atmosphere in 
which students may work out their 
new ideals and courses of action. 


5, Adequate practical application of 
religion is lacking in the present pro- 
grams. 

6. Means for developing in students 
a vital life purpose are also wanting. 

As program suggestions, two major 
activities have been found practical 
and fruitful: 


1. The larger universities are fol- 
lowing the lead of the service clubs. 
They are carrying on luncheon or 
supper meetings where the program 
combines social and spiritual features. 

2. In various types of group dis- 
cussion the major programs of the 
future must be found. This discussion 


Frank T. Wilson 


Lincoln College 
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Francis Hensen 
Lunchburq College 


may be between a Christian professor 
and a group of students around the 
home fireside; it may be in a cabin 
in the mountains; it may be an in- 
dividual conference, or a “bull session” 
where informal groups discuss among 
themselves a religious problem of 
mutual interest, or it may be a formal 
conference. 

It was agreed that there is increas- 





SUMMER CONFERENCE 
DATES 


MEN STUDENTS 


Tougaloo College (Miss.) 
May 27—June 3 
Kings Mountain (N. C.), 
June 3—13 
Geneva (Wis.) ..__June 10—20 
Seabeck (Wash.)__ June 11—19 
Northfield (Mass.)_June 15—23 
Blue Ridge (N. C.) June 17—26 
Blairstown (N. J.) (prep.) 
June 25—30 


WOMEN STUDENTS 


Talladega (Ala.) __June 3—13 
Silver Bay (N. Y.)_June 17—27 
Blue Ridge (N. C.) June 7—17 
Maqua (Me.) ___--- June 17—27 
Asilomar (Cal.) __.June 16—25 
Seabeck (Wash.), 
June 21—July 1 
Geneva I (Wis.) July 29—Aug 8 
Geneva II (Wis.), 
Aug. 19—Aug. 29 


JOINT MEN AND WOMEN 


Hollister (Mo.) __..June 7—17 
Eagles Mere (Pa.)_June 10—20 
Estes Park (Col.), 

Aug. 24—Sept. 2 


OTHER CONFERENCES 


Student Secretaries’ Assembly 
Estes Park (Col.), 
June 27—July 15 
International Student Service 
(Chur, Switzerland), 


Aug. 6—15 
Pan-Pacific Conference (Pek- 
ing, China) _._-__Aug. 11—25 





Kazuo Kawai 
Stanford Unir. 








John Moore 
Park College 


STATES AT PEKING IN AUGUST 


ing interest in religious matters. The 
influences, however, which are refin- 
ing student characters are coming 
from Christian professors in the class 
room, and from small organized or 
unplanned group discussions. The 
selection, therefore, by the employing 
authorities of teachers with expulsive 
character-giving personalities is a 
primary step in student spiritual up- 
building, 
GEORGE GLEASON. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





The Western New 
England Student 


A BOUT one hundred delegates from 

Western New England colleges 
attended the student conference Feb. 
11-13 at East Northfield, Mass. The 
conference was sponsored and di- 
rected by a student committee whose 
chairman was Martyn D, Keeler, Yale 
’28. The general attitude of the men 
and women was commendable for its 
frankness and _ intelligence, which 
greatly heightened the excellent spirit 
noticeable throughout. 


The theme “Christian Belief in Ac- 
tion” was presented by Kirby Page, 
editor of The Worll Tomorrow, and 
by W. T. Montagne, Professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University. 
The addresses were followed by open 
forums. Arthur Rugh, for many 
years travelling student secretary in 
China, presented the Chinese situa- 
tion and led a discussion of the whole 
problem. 

Confronted by facts brought out in 
the conference, the delegates voted to 
take definite action. It was resolved 
that a referendum be sent to the New 
England colleges to determine stu- 
dent opinion in regard to a peaceful 
settlement of international problems. 

Northfield again proved to be an 
ideal location for religious discussion 
on themes of special interest to the 
students of today. 

Ropert W. Fay 
Amherst 
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Christina Holt 
Unir. of Ore. 





Jane Saddler 


Fiske 











Eleanor Elliott 
Oberlin 


Elizabeth Webb 
Univ. of Cal. 









Corilla Brodnax 
Univ. of Wis. 


REPRESENTING THE UNITED STATES AT THE PACIFIC AREA CONFERENCE 


Students and Country 
Life 

ORTY-TWO students, intensely 

interested in country life, at- 
tended the annual conference of the 
American Country Life Association 
recently held in Washington, where 
the subject of farm youth was dis- 
cussed. They represented collegiate 
country life clubs, men’s and women’s 
Christian Associations, theological 
seminaries, college 4-h clubs and 
granges, students from Hampton and 
Howard universities. In addition, the 
students held special sessions and 
formed a continuation committee to 
“carry on” at the tenth annual con- 
ference of the American Country Life 
Association, to be held at East Lan- 
sing, Mich., August 1-5, 1927. 

This committee is not a new cam- 
pus organization nor a new national 
organization but is a coordinating 
committee composed of representa- 
tives from all groups participating in 
the conference and offers a means of 
uniting at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association those 
students to whom country life may be 
a field of adventure and a future field 
of vocation. Through succeeding con- 
ferences they hope to spread an idea. 
This idea is the importance of coun- 
try life in national thinking, the op- 
portunity of the country as a field of 
service, the challenge of country life 
problems to the most strenuous think- 
ing with which students can wrestle. 

At East Lansing the topic will be 
Farm Income and Farm Life. It is 
desired that students who attend 
shall be of sufficient age, experience 
and training to enter helpfully into 
the discussions of this theme. There 
will be present most of the leaders of 
country life, those whose names are 
on text books and many who :°* ~-~- 
tive in the political and economic 
struggle. A number of great foreign 
rural leaders will be present and 
some of the most delightful events 
will be the informal afternoon and 
evening groups under the trees when 
students and leaders may talk to- 
gether of country life in Europe and 
America. 


Preceding the main conference at 
East Lansing there will be a five day 
discussion group for students on the 
subject of the conference. Many As- 
sociations, particularly those in agri- 
cultural and teachers’ colleges, have 
long been interested in the problems 
of rural life. It is therefore more 
than probable that out from their 
rural life classes, deputation teams 
and general membership, a consider- 
able group will find much to attract 
them to the East Lansing Conference. 

Further information may be had 
from the Chairman of the Student 
Section of the American Country Life 
Association: William Tufts, 1849 
Grand Central Terminal Building, 
New York City. 





MAKE THE SUMMER 


COUNT! 

Do you wish to find out how 
the “other half” lives? What 
the worker is up against? If 
you really want first-hand in- 
formation, enroll now in one of 
these summer groups: 


The New York Summer 
Service Group 


(Eleventh Annual Session) 
Write W. H. Tinker 
2 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


Summer Industrial 


Groups 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Write J. W. Bergthold, 
412 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Write Phillips Elliott, 
307 Crown St., New Haven. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Write Doyle Parsons, 
2 West 45th St., New York. 


CHICAGO, ILL. (for women students) 
Write Winnifred Wyezal, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


DENVER, COL. 
Write Jack Boyd, 
University of Denver. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Write Roy McCullough, 
423 Assn. Bldg., Detroit. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write to American Friends 
Service Committee, 


20 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 











Conference on Christian 


Social Order 


al | HE Technique of the New Social 
* Order” is the theme of the 
approaching national conference of 
the Fellowship For a Christian Social 
Order, to be held at Dayton, Ohio, 
April 19-22. The conference will be 
discussional, centering around such 
questions as, What are the ethical 
and economic implications of luxury 
in a world of want? How far does 
institutionalism help and_ hinder? 
Why do we need a new evangelism 
and what is its message and method? 

The fact that Sherwood Eddy, Paul 
H. Douglas, Kirby Page, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Anne Guthrie, Wilbur K. 
Thomas, and Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell have agreed to lead the discus- 
sions is a sufficient guarantee that 
this gathering will prove to be an in- 
teresting and valuable experience for 
any one who is genuinely concerned 
in the solution of present day 
problems. 

Persons wishing to attend this con- 
ference should communicate with Amy 
Blanche Greene, Room 505, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Summer Pilgrimages - 


T HE conditions which the National 
- council of Student Associations laid 
down in December for the student As- 
sociation pilgrimage to Europe have 
not been met and this means that so 
far as the National Council goes, no 
group will be authorized for next 
summer. The short-handed condition 
of the national staff contributed to 
this, as well as the fact that in- 
numerable other groups and tours 
will include many of our officers and 
members. 

The Pacific Coast Council is push- 
ing forward with their plans for an 
oriental pilgrimage, although it has 
just been decided that the group will 
visit Japan only. A few more ap- 
plications may be received by Gale 
Seaman, YMCA, Los Angeles. 
















































UNIVERSITY OF 


A Hawaiian Deputation 


MMEDIATELY after the close of 

first-semester exams, nine Univer- 
sity of Hawaii men went on a six-day 
deputation trip to one of the other is- 
lands, Kauai, the “Garden Island” of 
the Hawaiian group. They visited all 
the schools on that island, twenty in 
number, of which one of them was a 
high school, one a junior high school, 
and the rest were grammar schools. 
At each of the schools a program of 
songs, music, and talks was presented 
by the team. In addition, the team 
visited four Sunday schools and three 
churches, presenting brief talks and 


songs. They also conducted four eve- 
ning meetings for young people at 
everal rural communities. A _hos- 


pital of tubercular patients was also 


included in the itinerary. The trip 
was made possible only under the 
able auspices of the Christian Asso- 
ciation of Kauai, and with the hos- 


pitality of the Kauai people. 
It may be interesting to note that 
of the nine men on the team five had 


previously been to Asilomar; two of 
the five were at the 1926-27 confer- 
ence. The Asilomar spirit is working 


in Hawaii! 
DAVID MAKAOI 


Univ. of Hawaii 


A First Team 


ILLIAM and Mary (Va.) 
had a deputation team. 
day they did. It was the 

The men on the team 
themselves have become conscious of 
the untouched and unlimited field of 
service in eastern Virginia, and they 
are building their own leadership, ex 
panding their programs to include so- 
cial and recreational and religious 
work with boys, and special devo- 
tional programs for Sunday services. 

There ministerial students 
on the just students who are 
finding they have something deep that 
they must share. The aim is not to 
preach or exhort but to testify: as to 
the meaning of education; the mean- 
ing of faith; the meaning of Christ 
to them as college men. It’s been a 
novel experience all around. At the 


\ "and 


then 
first 


one 


one. 


are no 
team 





HAWAIL DEPUTATION 


open forum after the many 
questions are asked, which the team 
members attempt to answer. Interest 
is just being born. The peninsula of- 
fers many worlds to conquer. An in- 
creasingly fine caliber of men is re- 
sponding from the campus. The work 
isn’t new to college Associations but 
it is to eastern Virginia. 
M. L. CASSADAY 


services, 


William and Mary 


Deputation Work at 
Lafayette 


AFAYETTE deputation teams 

4 have this fall made sixteen trips, 
and contacts with about three hun- 
dred boys. The schedule for the win- 
ter and spring calls for twenty-five 
more trips within a radius of 40 
miles by which ten hundred and fifty 
more youths will receive the benefits 
of meeting personally college men. A 
pioneer project is in operation at a 
town about eight miles away, where 
clubs have been organized for fifty 
high school and employed boys who 
have never before been touched in this 
way. The committee supplies a rural 
church marned entirely by our Asso- 
ciation with teachers, leaders and 
preachers. A quartet and an orches- 
tra are functioning particularly for 
our department, and we call on in- 
exhaustible stores of college talent for 
our entertainment programs. 

Our weakness, however, has been in 
getting a sufficient number of the 
right kind of men from the campus 
interested in the work, in training 
them to perform their services ade- 
quately. To cope with this difficulty 
we have defined our policy and at- 
tempted to effect a reconstruction 
from within the organization here at 
Lafayette. 

Concisely, deputations are the 
means by which we inspire adolescent 
youth to think ahead in the best terms 
of life. Our problem is two thou- 
sand boys with whom we make con- 
tact each year, boys, who have in- 
numerable problems as yet undefined. 
Our purpose is to bring to them a 
strong, dynamic yet lovely Christ, not 
through preaching Him so much as 


TEAM 


The Intercollegian 


through making Him live in our re- 
lations with them. Our method is one 
of training men to know boys and 
their potentialities, and of endowing 
them with a realization of the tre- 
mendous responsibility they accept in 
volunteering their services. 

We feel it expedient for each tea! 
to be imbued with the spirit of its 
mission before starting out. Called 
together before the trip, the team is 
faced with specific problems and pos- 


sibilities, and stimulated to an en- 
thusiasm which becomes useful to 
each member in his individual and 


group contacts, in work and in play, 
in serious and in frivolous moments, 
that each may be of greatest service 
to one and all by patterning as best 
he can that Life which 
most intellectual must recognize as 
superbly fine. 


even t 


FRED ALLEN. 


Lafayette College. 


A Prize Competition 


bm is still time for students 
French in American high 

and colleges to enter the Briand Spe« 
Competition which closes April 15t! 
The object is to secure an adequate 
English translation of a masterpiect 
of contemporary French oratory—th« 
address delivered before the League 
of Nations assembly last year by thi 
French Minister of Foreign Affair 
M. Briand, on the occasion of Ge! 
many’s entrance into the League. It 
is hoped that the widespread study of 
this great oration will bring a deeper 
appreciation of the sincere efforts to- 
wards peace that are being made in 
Europe. 

There are to be two separate com 
petitions—one open to students of 
French in American colleges, and the 
other open to students of French in 
American schools of secondary gradé 
In each competition a first prize of 
$100 and five smaller awards will be 
made by a competent board of judges 
For the official text of the addre 
write to: Briand Speech Competition, 
5382 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Faculty Participation 


PROMINENT university execu- 

tive has said, “A sufficient num- 
ber of religious workers cannot be 
placed about this campus to make it 
Christian if my faculty body will not 
vave it so.” In other words, the 
members of the instructional staff oc- 
cupy a most important position, inso- 
far as the spiritual life of the student 
body is concerned. 

At the University of Illinois we 
for years been using faculty 
members as leaders of the religious 
discussion groups. As a natural out- 
growth these leaders came to ask why 
they should not get together and dis- 
cuss among themselves some of the 
more important religious issues. 
This year a faculty committee of the 
Association was organized and they 
are sponsoring our Friday Faculty 
Forums. Each Friday noon, from 
12:00 to 1:30, those interested (fifty- 
five signed up for entire series) 
gather for luncheon and a full hour 
if give and take, expressing their own 


have 


deepest convictions on religious 
themes. The professor leading makes 
a ten minute statement “breaking 


pen the issue” and showing its ram- 
ications, He then acts as chairman 
for the balance of the period. 

The issues determined upon by the 
committee of four professors were: 


What conception of 
cated man hold 


God may an 
and defend? 


edu- 


In these days of materialism can we con- 
tinue to believe in the supremacy of the 
spiritual ” 


What has 


modern 

the solution of the 

i. May we think of 
onal relationship ? 


thought contributed to 


problem of « 
God in 


terms of per- 


Which is the greater need— intellectual 


ri fication or ethical expression of 






reli- 
yuus beliefs? 


inciples of Jesus be 


6. Can the pr made op- 
€ 
‘ 


‘rative i our present social and _ in- 
lustrial system? 

7. Should education be motivated with 
spiritual purpose? If so, how can it be 


accomplished ” 


8. What part 


may the faculty have in the 
growth of Christian faith and character 
among students” 


The leaders were selected from As- 
tronomy, Physics, English, Ministry, 
Engineering, Economics, Library and 
Law. The interest is keen. There is 
n attendance a good cross-section of 
our faculty, all colleges being repre- 
sented and all ranks. 
have been frank. 

As one of the seventy-seven faculty 
men present “These faculty 
forums offer a real opportunity for us 
to know what men in other depart- 
ments think about religion and its 
function in life and so give us all a 


The discussions 


said, 


vetter understanding of our own 
faith.” 

M. I. COLDWELL 
Univ. of Ill. 








“STUDENT OPINION AT 
ITS BEST” 


The Editors welcome ex- 
pressions of opinion from 
our readers, especially un- 
dergraduates. They invite 
articles, news notes, com- 
munications, reactions to 
articles previously publish- 
ed and so forth. 

They make only two con- 
ditions: that articles be 
contributory to the aims of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN; that 
they be as concise as pos- 
sible. 











Broadcasting Big Guns 


The Metropolitan Christian Student 
Council of New York City has been 
broadcasting, weekly, over Station 
WMCA, a series of post-Milwaukee 
student mass meetings. J. Stitt Wil- 
son, G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, Arthur 


Rugh, Conrad Hoffman and Kirby 
Page have already spoken. Weekly 


letters to approximately two hundred 
colleges in the east and south have 
kept the colleges informed. 

New York’s experiment is worth 
trying in other places. Many of the 
larger cities have access to the ablest 
Christian leaders of the nation. 
Why not share such leaders with the 
rest of the college world and harness 
the marvelous invention to the higher 
uses of the Kingdom? 
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Regarding Rhodes 
Scholars 


\ UCH thought has been devoted 
to the method of selecting 
Rhodes Scholars in the United States. 
It has been suggested that, instead of 
each state electing one scholar in two 
years out of every three, the country 
should be divided into eight “dis- 
tricts,” of six states each, and that 
to each “district” four Scholarships 
should be assigned each year, the 
scholarships going to the four best 
candidates from that entire “dis- 
trict.” Although a majority of old 
Rhodes Scholars in the United States 
as well as leading American educa- 
tional authorities have approved the 
proposed modification, no action by the 
Trustees has yet been reported. 
Several regulations in a recent Ox- 


ford Memorandum on Conduct and 
Discipline would strike American 
students as rather strange. For 


example: 

“It is requested that undergradu- 
ates will not loiter in the public 
streets, at Coffee Stalls, or at the 
stage door of a theatre.” 

“Undergraduates may not take in- 
struction in dancing except from 
teachers licensed by the Proctors.” 

“Men and women undergraduates 
may not go on the river or for motor 
rides together unless each woman un- 
dergraduate has previously obtained 
leave from the Principal of her col- 
lege and there are at least two wo- 
men of the party.” 

However, the booklet closes with a 
list of restaurants at which under- 
graduates may have meals without 
fear of interruption by any officer of 
the law. Apparently, the Proctors are 
not completely unsympathetic. 











WILLIAM AND MARY 


(VA.) LAUNCHES ITS FIRST DEPUTATION TEAM 
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The Intercollegian 


Seminary News 


NEW ENGLAND INTER- 
SEMINARY CONFERENCE 
|= conference on February 18 was 

opened by Henry Crane of Malden 

who gave his well known talk on the 
Paradox of Power.” This was fol- 
lowed by an address by Elwood Wor- 
cester of Emmanuel Church on “The 
Minister and the Individual.” Dr. 
Worcester showed how the power of 
God could be brought to the individual 
to aid in healing and alleviating vari- 
ous kinds of physical and mental dis- 
tress. He illustrated his talk with 
concrete examples—cases of sickness 
in which the patient had been unable 
to sleep but to whom Dr. Worcester 
was able to bring sleep through the 
help of God; cases of contemplated 
suicides that he had been able to pre- 
vent, and extremely severe cases of 
alcoholism and nervous disorders that 
through God he had been able to cure. 

In the evening Daniel J. Fleming of 
Union Theological Seminary spoke on 
“Acceptable Interrelations Between 
the Church at Home and Abroad,” a 
challenge to students to more zealous 
work for church unity in the minis- 
try. Other addresses were given by 
Phillips Elliott, by President Douglas 
Mackenzie of Hartford Theological 
School, and by the writer, who told 
about the Waterbury Mission and 
suggested participation of all the 
schools in a similar project during 
the coming year. The climax of the 
whole conference was reached in the 
address of Henry P. Van Dusen, of 
Union Theological Seminary, on “Our 
Opportunities.” 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed in the final meeting of the confer- 
ence and it was moved that it should 
be circulated among the seminaries 
during the next three weeks in order 
to create discussion and to receive as 
much backing as possible; as a some- 
what similar resolution was passed by 
the Northfield Student Conference the 
week before and is being circulated 
among the undergraduates of the New 
England colleges. 

Believing that relations between nations 
should be on the basis of brotherhood we, 
as students looking forward to Christian 
work, are convinced: 


“ 





(1) That our government should recog- 


nize the sovereignty of China, including 


her inherent right to control her affairs 
on a basis of complete equality with other 
powers. 


(2) That the United States should with- 
draw all armed forces from China which 
are endangering our long-standing friendly 
relations with that country. 

t) That it is imperative that hereafter 
investment of American life and property 


in China shall be at the investor's ris! 
We call upon all students aggressively 
to join with us to create such public 


epinion as will make operative the spirit 
of the above through a definite program 
of discussion aimed at constructive action. 


A committee was elected to plan 
for a possible future mission, with 
Graham Baldwin of Yale Divinity as 
chairman. 

The following committee was elect- 
ed to represent the New England 
theological schools and prepare for 
the Annual conference next year. 
Ernest Lilly, Hartford Theological 
(President); Lewis Davis, Boston 
School of Theology; Malvin Pryor, 
Newton Theological; John Brown, 
Bangor Theological; Wilfred Cross, 
Berkeley Divinity; Carl Olson, Crane 
Theological; Otis Rice; Episcopal 
Theological; Parker Litchfield, Har- 
vard Divinity. 

The high point in the conference 
was reached when Henry P. Van 
Dusen gave a splendid talk on ways 
of laying hold on the resources of 
Jesus. To do this, (said he) we must 
be honest with ourselves and with our 
churches in our moral and religious 
life, we must guard against the 
temptation to let our minds be dom- 
inated by the scientific attitude of 
mind to the exclusion of the esthetic 
and a deep faith in a living God. 

GARDINER M. Day 

Boston. 


THEOLOGS DISCUSS BELIEF 
IN GOD 
WOME twenty theological students 
\” met in conference at the General 
Theological Seminary (New York) on 
February 7. Representing the Bib- 
lical, General, and Union seminaries, 
they met to discuss “Belief in God.” 
Three weeks previously question- 
naires had been sent to the delegates, 
with the request that written reports 
be mailed to the chairman, This 
procedure insured some _ previous 
thought on the question and greatly 
aided crystallization of thought. 
Following a period of devotions in 
the chapel of the Good Shepherd, the 
morning lecture on Belief in God was 
given by the Rev. L. Hodgson. This 
brilliant discourse in no way avoided 
the issue but faced it full-front. “The 
minimum one can mean by the state- 
ment, I believe in God,” said Dr. 
Hodgson, “is to live on the assump- 
tion that we can enter into personal 
relationship with the unity that runs 
through the universe and that this 
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principle is good.” 
send-off. 

The delegates then divided int 
three discussion groups each led by a 
student. The original plan had beer 
to confine discussion to the morning 
session, but the group meetings were 
so interesting and lively that they 
were extended until three o'clock. 

At four the groups reassembled t 
report. As might be expected, al 
three groups came at the question 
from a different angle. The first 
group reported that its discussion had 
centered chiefly around the question 
of an objective authority for man’s 
knowledge and experience of God 
The second group spent much time ir 
discussing the concept of God as the 
social whole. Some members of this 
group maintained that Jesus thought 
the highest concept of God. The third 
group centered chiefly in the kind of 
God men believe in; i. e., the charac- 
teristics of God. 

Before dinner Ray Gibbons of 
Union led a discussion group on better 
inter-seminary relations. The contin- 
uance of such conferences as this one 
was heartily approved. 

The closing lecture—Doctrine and 
Life—was given by George Stewart 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. The address brought home 
to the minds of the delegates the need 
of a vital connection between doctrine 
and life. Much credit is due to th: 
Rev. R. Ambrose Reeves, chairman 
of the conference, for the wonderfu 
spirit at this gathering 


It was a glorious 


An Adequate Statement 


\ TE have always had our eye: 

open for a really adequat 
statement of the purposes of 3 
church’s Young Peoples’ Fellowship 
At last we think we have found this 
in the statement of the Young Peo 
ples’ Society of the Mount Vernon 
Church of Boston. We commend it 
to our readers: “This Society in all 
its activities is based upon the cor 
viction that every man and woman is 
fundamentally religious; that to b 
religious is to be in love with life, 
and that life is the sum total of one’ 
social, intellectual, and spiritual need: 
and interests. The Society aim 
through fellowship, through friendly 
interchange of ideas, and through 4 
fearless facing of life’s common 
problems, to promote an _ individual 
Christian life of social value and in- 
fluence in the world. It invites your 
cooperation.” 
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News from the F 


How to get adequately trained 
leaders for Bible study and discussion 
groups is a problem which has been 
answered in the South by giving the 
prospective leaders a concentrated 
course of instruction. The Washing- 
ton and Lee Association, for example, 
inaugurated its Bible study work for 
the spring with a leaders’ training 
which met five times in two 
days and, immediately following this, 
the individual leaders conducted their 
own campus groups. On the third 
day, the last session was a general 
check-up led by John W. Bergthold, 
director of the training course. 


course 


The eighth annual edition of 
Fellowship of Prayers is a valuable 
interdenominational manual for daily 
devotions throughout the Lenten 
season for 1927. An entirely new 
volume is issued each year. The gen- 
eral theme for the Fellowship this 
year is The Spiritual Life. Copies 
may be obtained at nominal cost on 
request to the Commission on Evan- 
gelism of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 


for 
ex- 


the 


As a token of their gratitude 
the hearty welcome that has been 
tended to them in this country, 
German students 


who are here on 
various exchange scholarships are 
planning an elaborate festival on 


April 1 at the International House in 
New York City. Among the numerous 


speakers who have been invited to 
participate are Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Stephen Duggan, Conrad 


Hoffman, and the German Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 


Culver Military Academy students 
have pledged themselves to the rais- 
ing of $700 this year towards the 
training of a Chinese Young Men’s 
Christian Association Secretary. 


Conrad Hoffmann is in this coun- 
try for a six weeks visit in the inter- 
est of International Student Service. 
Among the colleges on his schedule 
are: Harvard, Smith, Wesleyan, Cor- 
nell, Wisconsin, Iowa State, Depauw, 
Indiana, Haverford, as well as Taft, 
Choate, and Hotchkiss prep schools. 
A fuller report, of his visits will be 
published in the May number. 


Washington and Jefferson has re- 
organized its Association after six 
years of inactivity. For months there 
had been active on the campus a 


spontaneous group moving in the 
direction of our student Association 
ideals. At Milwaukee this group 
found new force and purpose, asked 
for official affiliation with the Move- 
ment, was duly organized. 





Fifty graduate students, meeting 
January 14 at Iowa State College 
(Ames) were told by Allyn K. Foster 
that upon the graduates lay the 
heaviest part of the burden to bring 
Christ to the campus. A group of 
these students is planning a discussion 
group to consider such life questions 
as “Our Return to God;” “Science and 
Religion,” etc. 


During Annual Religious Emphasis 
Week at Ames sixty dollars’ worth of 
books were sold, with Stanley Jones’ 
Christ of the Indian Road and God- 
speed’s New Testament topping the 
list. The book display was modelled 
on the one shown at the National 
Student Conference at Milwaukee. 
The committee feels that the display 
was a success and recommends it to 
other places. 

Oberlin students are attempting to 
secure the signatures of at least 1,200 
students in Ohio colleges to a petition 
to Congress, asking that the United 
States take a positive stand on the 


revision of the present unequal 
treaties and the renouncing of our 
claims in foreign concessions. This 


action followed a meeting under the 
auspices of the two Associations at 
Oberlin on February 13, when Harry 
F. Ward of Union Theological Semin- 
ary spoke on the present critical situ- 
ation in China. 


The University of Illinois has a 
unique program among faculty men. 
They have arranged a series of dis- 
cussions, at the first meeting of which 
there were seventy-seven faculty mem- 
bers present. Fifty-five faculty men 
have signed up for regular attendance 
at the discussions throughout the 
series of eight. A fuller report of 
this project is given on another page. 


State Officers Training Conferences 
in Colorado, Kansas, Michigan, and 
Nebraska definitely followed out the 
mandate of the Oberlin Council meet- 
ing on Christian World Education by 
making this question an integral part 
of the conference program. The same 
is true of the three New England 
Conferences, Western, Eastern, and 
Interseminary. 
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The International Club at New York 
University, meeting weekly under the 
Association, is a good example of the 
international opportunity at the uni- 
versity, At a recent luncheon meeting, 
when with Arthur Rugh the club dis- 
cussed the situation in China, the 
following nations were represented: 
Russia, Switzerland, Columbia, Pana- 
ma, The Netherlands, England, Italy. 
Eleven Americans who were present 
represented New York, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, Iowa, Washing- 
ton, Arizona. 


Christian World Education pro- 
grams under the C. W. E. Committee 
have been promoted in nineteen color- 
ed colleges on February and March. 
Pan-Pacific problem discussion groups 
are in operation at Howard, Lincoln, 
Shaw, Virginia Union and A. & T. 
College of S. C. 


Negro students from ten countries 
and speaking eight different langu- 
ages are studying this year in Ameri- 
can colleges. 


Howard Thurman, whose addresses 
at Milwaukee made such a favorable 
impression, has made a series of col- 
lege visits in the Southwest. Among 
other places he visited the University 
of Missouri and the Southern Metho- 
dist University at Dallas. 


Bruce Curry’s week-end conferences 
on the Pacific Coast continue to be 
sources of power. At the Pasadena 
tri-college institute the registration 
doubled after the first of five sessions. 
Everywhere the most thoughtful men 
and women on the campus are inter- 
ested. 


The New England Preparatory 
School Secretary persuaded R. Am- 
brose Reeves, of the British Student 
Movement, to join him on a visit to 


several New England schools. Mr. 
Reeves’ contribution in the way of 
producing international understand- 


ing and opening boys’ eyes to world 
questions, was of tremendous value. 
He gave a chapel talk at Kent, ad- 
dressed the Worcester Academy Y. M. 
C. A., conferred with various people 
and groups at Groton, and talked in- 
formally to a group of some twenty 
boys at Suffield. Everywhere boys 
were keenly interested in the larger 
point of view he presented. The trip 
was a real service to the cause of 
Christian World Education. It is 
hoped that more may be done in this 
direction. 





The Intercollegian 


The Wayfarer 





World Traveler and 
Christian Statesman 

Dr. Mott is off again—this time for 
Europe, where his duties will be as 
varied as usual—all the way from 
conferences with the officers of the 
national student movements in several 
counties and consultations with mis- 
sionary leaders, to presiding at a 
meeting in Budapest in regard to the 
difficult question of carrying the 
Christian gospel to the Jews. He will 
be returning to the United States in 
May. 

It is interesting to think that we 
have as Chairman of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and as 
General Secretary of our National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. a man who 
plans world tours with all the facility 
of a village postman laying out his 
morning itinerary. 

Dr. Mott met the officers of the 
Federation in London on March 17, 
where they laid out plans for the 
meeting of the Executive Committee, 
which is to be held in the United 
States June 4-11. Mohonk and Prince- 
ton are frequently mentioned as the 
most appropriate meeting places. It 
is expected that several of these 
visitors to our shores will later scatter 
themselves among the different sum- 
mer conferences. 

T. Z. Koo at Summer Conferences 

Here is unexpected good news, T. 
Z. Koo will reach America in late 
March for several months’ work of 
interpreting to us the contempor- 
aneous Chinese scene. He will be at 
several summer conferences—unless 
the different conference committees 
strangle each other, or him, in their 
zeal for his help. 





“Erd” Harris Back 
Erdman Harris (Hotchkiss, Prince- 
ton and the University of Cairo) 


cables that he will land in New York 
June 24, just in time to preside at 
the Blairstown School Conference. 


Max Yergan’s Plans 

Max Yergan, who has been home 
on furlough for some months, is now 
visiting schools in the South and 
Southwest. After the summer con- 
ferences he will return to his work 
among the Native students of Africa. 
National Council of China 
Calls Professor Cairns 

Professor David S. Cairns (Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, Scotland) will spend 
a few days about our headquarters 
in March. He is on his way for a 
series of lectures in China. It will be 
remembered that the National Coun- 





cil of China, in which Dr. Mott is co- 
operating, has ambitious plans along 
this line and that this year Professor 
Rufus Jones of Haverford visited 
China at the invitation of the Council. 


Professor Jones Returns Home 

Rufus M. Jones has returned to his 
teaching post at Haverford College 
after an extended period of lecturing 
in China, whence he returned via 
India and Europe. In the present 
tendency of Chinese students to a 
belief that science will provide a solu- 
tion of all human difficulties, no one 
could have furnished a more winsome 
philosophy of the Christian religion. 
Professor Jones will have a quiet 
summer in Maine in spite of urgent 
invitations to the National Secretar- 
ies’ Assembly at Estes Park. 


Christ and China 


Harold (alias Pete) Ingalls of 
Oberlin, sends this word from Shansi 
(China): 


I love my work—teaching eighteen 


hours of English and five of Physical 
Education. ... Ours is the best gov- 
erned province in China and the most 


Anti-foreign 
is almost nil 


peaceful and prosperous. 
and anti-Christian feeling 


here and we are cordially received 
wherever we go. Don’t know how long it 
will remain that way, but don’t worry 


about us. You might remember all of us in 
your prayers from time to time. I am 
learning something of the power of Christ 
in a land where he is little known and 
loved, and I am finding Him to be an 
increasingly growing force in my life. 
His message of love is being lived by the 
missionaries and Chinese with whom I am 
daily associated and it is like a bright 
light amid a dark scene. 


G. E. E. Lindquist Leaves Haskell 

G. E. E. Lindquist, leaves Haskell 
Institute (Lawrence, Kans.) after 
seven years of service among Indian 
students, first as general secretary of 
the Haskell Association, and then as 
Religious Work Director. His im- 
mediate plans include a lecture tour 
in the eastern states. 


New Headquarters for S. V. M. 

The Student Volunteer Movement 
has established its headquarters at 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York. Its 
former address was 25 Madison Ave- 
nue, 


Canada’s New General Secretary 

The Canadian Movement has ap- 
pointed a new General Secretary in 
the person of Murray G. Brooks, of 
McGill University and Ceylon, and of 
the Foreign Department of the Cana- 
dian Y. M. C. A. Ernest Clarke will 
however continue in office until the 
fall. 
Booze Not Welcome 

Preliminary publicity for a national 


fraternity convention in New York 
City recently contained the following 
cheerful advice to the brothers: 


PARK YOUR FLASK AT HOME! In 
the past it had to be an unusually gay 
party for the newspapers to take notice 
of it, but nowadays the slightest irregular- 
ity in an affair is looked upon as news. 
Excessive drinking seldom received atten- 
tion unless other factors were involved. 
Today the whole world knows of the party 
where a Greek letter Fraternity is in- 
volved, if it is slightly off color. Let us 
not bring discredit to— and to Fratern- 
ities in general! Therefore park your 
flask at home and “Drink to me only with 
thine eyes!” 


If 
We don’t often print original poetry 
—for obvious reasons. The follow- 
ing, which comes to us from the wife 
of “the husband of the Y. W. C. A. 
secretary at the University of Wyo- 
ming” is, however, irrepressible: 
If you can keep your faith when those 
about you 
quitting short 
“What's the use?” 
If you can practice tolerance and pa- 
tience 
And rise above all scoffing and abuse; 
If you can work and plan a weekly 
program 
In hope to see the Christian cause ad- 
vance, 
Then find the worthy functions you 
have slated 
Scoffed at by students who prefer to 


Are and = saying, 


dance; 

If you can see the pledges for your 
budget 

Forgotten or ignored when they ar 
due, 


If you can go without your monthly 
pay check, 

Yet keep your credit with your grocer 
too; 

If, midst your busy day to help a stu- 
dent 

To land a steady job you'll gladly 
pause, 

And later when he’s asked a smal! 
donation 

Hear his response, “I care not for 
your cause!” 

If you can lend your tux and patent 
leathers 

To frat men for their formal fanc 
ball, 

And gladly pay the bill for all the 


pressing, 

And never murmur or complain at 
ail; 

If you can do all these and keep your 
virtue, 


As days and weeks and months go 
quickly by, 
I'll tell you, boy, you’re one for whom 
we're looking— 
You'll make a Secretary for the “Y.” 
—THE WAYFARER. 

















